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time ceaſed to oecupy the na 1 ; 
or of entering into a diſcuſſion which the illi⸗ 

beral part of the world has caught at, for the 
purpoſe of indulging i its natural propenkity to to 
malevolence; and which a vain, weak, i inter. 
eſted, and illiberal individual has uſed or the 
purpoſe of invading the peace of a private 
family, by introducing topics to which that 
diſcuſſion has uo reference whatſoever. But 

I felt I had a right to'expoſe the ncompeten- | 


5 of Mr, Malone as a man of learning, i upon 
2 2 the 


the, only ſubject which he affects to know] 
and I more ſtrongly felt it a duty to expoſe 
His unworthy, and difingenuous conduct, as 
DE n. This 0 ton has led me into inqui- 
| bar. whi — ed ep con» 

; 15 though I 
have GIG into minute reſearches, for the 
purpoſe of ions of this 
B 1 have ſcrupulouſly abſtained 
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any, elne . to the origin of the Papers,. 
The, truth. may probably be aſcertaiged. ft 
ſore. future period, when lt erary. animoſitics 
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"PREFACE. * 
Aud uear tome ss by the ties of Hature the 


Luthor: of that: narratiwe ib, it mut be vith 
fincere regret tliat I fee? myſeif compelled tb 
annovnes that he-withͤre H ſelf front tity 
houſe andvfathily ire the beginting of June, 
2796. that during cis period, ns inte rcourſe 
buyondva Hort com utifeation at two dif- 
| ferent times; but neither of 'thetn under thy 
wof; ler the: preſtucs of third parties hab ſub- 
ſiſted between us. Whatever meaſures there- 
fore, he has taken, relative to the elucidation 
of the ſubject, and of whatever interpreta- 
tion his conduct may be ſucceptible, cannot 
in the leaſt affect me; fince he has been nei · 

ther open to the remonſtrances, nor influen- 
ed by the admonitions, which the moral 
and natural authority of a parent might have 
ſuggeſted on my part. And as to his con- 
feſſion, whether it receives credit, or whethee 
jt be altogether diſbelieved, it does not affect 
the argument which I have offered in this 
tract. I have merely conſidered the reaſon - 
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PREFACE. 


ings f Mr. Malone ou the reſpective tapics, 
which have ariſen out of the controyerſy. 1 
have attempted to pꝛove that he is a bad 20. 
loner, and a futile critic, and that the genes 
ral inſerence, which he hes drawn as to the 
authenticity of che, manuſcripts; (whether 
true in fact or otherwiſe) is by no means 
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HE greateſt difficalryy which I have to en- 
counter, in my examination od Mr. Malone's 
work, is that hic ariſes from the ſuperſludos 
matter, with! which'it abbunds. The advantage 
which that author derives, from this redundant and 
deſuhory method of purſuing his ſubject, is very 
obvious. If he does not overpower his adver- 
faties; he at lenſt oue rrhe lm his readers. They 
ha take up! the book, not indeed from its bulk, 
but from the amplitude oi its materials, are diſ- 
poſed to feel a prepoſſeſſion in its favour : for 
fome learning is neceſſarih/ inferred. Thus the 
and are perplexed into acquieſcence 5 becauſe they 
are willing to give the author eredit for having 
proved that, which their own indolence will not 
ſuffer them to examine. 

A Before 


(4.3. 
Before however, the opinions of any Critic are 
examined, it is proper to ſee, whether he has any 
right to maintain an phion at all. On whar 
grounds does the critical competence of Mr. Ma- 
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All human opinion is the reſult of antecedent 
| enquiry ; and any opinion on any ſpecific queſtion, 
may be pronounced ſolid, or ill founded, 
ding to the means and ofipoituvitics, which he 
maintads it has bad of: xoquiring into the evidence 
relative to it. Diffetent queſtions require diffurent 
evidence; and are tried by. differati ſenſes ; but un 
tue ſtiaus concerning certain vifiblecand matrxial 
inſtrume ne in ſperdian i iat balyↄiſtandarti ino 
which: referent is to he made. ITbe eye alone 
exattiines-into the evidence; „becnuſt᷑ it is only by 
tlie: t ye, that r. tne HG M7129 
khoceechitipundiccctiddinnde re Malone 
Gays het he diſdaimed 20 try this ueſtion by per- 
ſdnal: inſpection. Hei ccected the only fair, and 
Atisſactory method of: arriving at a judgment up- 
en tagen Mun -Matane: havthetefore proved 
eme We ee concerning 
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It is worth while to remark the words of Mr. 
Malone on this curious topic. I very early re- 
* ſolved” he ſays * not to inſpect them at the 
« houſe of the poſſeſſor, and I was glad to find f 
te that my friends Dr. Farmer, and Mr. Stevens 
« had made the ſame determination; from an ap- 


« prehenſion that the names of perſons, Wo 


«might be ſuppoſed more than ordinarily con- 
_ <«vverſant with the ſubject of theſe MSS might 
give a countenance to them, to which from the 
4 ſecrecy that was obſerved relative to their diſ- 
<> covery, they were not intitled.“ I was un- 
« willing that my name ſhould directly or indi- 
; TOP give the ſmalleſt ſanction to the ſe papers.“ 
Upon this arrogant remark of Mr. Malone, 

I have only to obſerve, that had I imagined that 
Mr. Malone's inſpection of them would have gi- 
ven any ſanQtion*to the papers, I ſhould certainly 
have dee med it advantageous to my own intereſt 
to have invited him. But Mr. Malone; and [ 
are of a different ſentiment with regard to the 
ſanction, which his inſpection would afford them: 
Of Dr. Farmer I had-a different opinion, and I 
was deſirous he ſhould examine them. Dr. Parr 
wrote him a long letter in my houſe, preſſing him 
to come to London for this purpoſe, and urging 
him to view the papers as a' duty he owed to 
himſelf and the world. I mention this to ſhew, 
A2 that 
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| char I. did not risk from. the ſerutiny of thoſe 
who, converſant with, theſe ſubjects could have 


| inſpe&ed them with an eye of intelligence, 


But, in point of fact, did Mr. Malone re- 


fuſe as he inſinuates, to inſpect | theſe pretended 


originals? I am at iſſue with him on the fat, 
Mr. Malone was not invited to inſpect the MSS, 

but notwithſtanding his aſſertion to the contrary, 
he betrayed a more than ordinary ſolicitude to fee 
them, both by letter, and by the moſt preſſing 
application to various perſons: theſe ſolicitations 


were fruitleſs, he was informed that he could not 
be permitted to ſee the papers, nor would they 


be ſuffered to paſs out of my poſſeſſion into any 
hands; unleſs I ſhould receive the commands of 
any part of the royal family, who might eren. 8 


with to ſee them. 


Notwithſtanding this information through ano- 
ther channel (that, to which he alluded in his 


note, p. 22), he earneſtly intreated a friend to 


procure Lord Southampton's letter, and ſome of 
the other papers to be brought up to his houſe at 


a ſtated time, in order that he might compare 


them with other documents in his poſſeſſion: re- 


queſting that his name might not even be men- 


tioned, as having made the requeſt. 

The inftrument through which this intrigue was 
to be carried on, was my ſon; and I will leave the 
ah | conduct 
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conduct of Mr. Malone, in reſorting to ſuch an ar- 
tifice, with no other comment, than that which 
muſt naturally ariſe from the mere ſtatement of 
the circumſtance. | 
From what I have aid: en ue copies men 
neceſſarily be inferred, that Mr. Malone is not 
always accurate in the ſtatement of his facts. 
There is a ſimilar inaccuracy in the very begin- 
ning of his work. He there ſtates that his friend 
Lord Charlemont ſubſeribed to the work, at the 
requeſt of a gentleman who furniſhed him with a 
ſplendid proſpectus of it; and © that if Lord 
«© Charle mont had known as much of it as he nom 
« does, he would not have given his name or his 
tt money to the publication,” In reply to this, 
I can poſſitively aſſert, that J never made any 
perſonal application for ſubſcriptions to his Lord- 
ſhip, or any other perſon whatever. The fact is, 
that Mr. Rowley, (I believe a member of the Iriſh 
Parliament), called upon me to inſpect the papers, 
and requeſted me to put down his name as a fubfcri- 
ber, and the name of Lord Charlemont; at the 
ſame time this gentleman remarked that his noble 
friend was not a believer in the authenticity of the 
papers. I have ſtated this trivial circumſtance to 
ſhew that the infinuation of Mr. Malone is not 
founded on truth; that his Lordſhip was not impo- 
ſed upon abs any — either in the pro- 
ſpectus 


| (.6 ) 
ſpectus or by any other channel; but that he vo- 
luntarily cas. wic A e raph that he was 
not à believer: ' fant 


Before I Pcsed to follow Mr. Malone, ac- 
cording to the diſtribution he has 'made of the 


| ſubjeR; I would wiſh the reader to obſerve the 


temper, with which it ſhould ſeem he fat down to 
the enquiry. In the firſt pages of his work, there 
is as profuſt a portion of egotiſm and vanity to 
de obſerved, as I ever remarked in any literary 
controverſy. His own capacity, as an illuſtrator 
of Shakſpeare, his own poſſeſſion of the docu- 
ments relative to the bard, ſeem to be the only 
ſtandard, by which he tries the merits of the con- 
troverted papers. He ſeems to have entered into 

the diſpute, as if every thing that belonged to 
Shakſpeare was his own excluſive property; and 
that any thing: relative either to the life, or the 
writings of that immortal poet which proceeded 
from any other ſourct, was an infringement of his 
on appropriate and inconteſtable privileges. He 
ſays with a modeſty peculiar to himſelf, *I truſt 

% ſhall not be charged with any idle vanity, a 
| «\weakneſs, if I at all know myſelf, moſt foreign 
« from my nature and diſpoſition.” Aſter this 
profeſſion of diffidence, it is amuſing to follow the 
eritie into the minute detail with which he favours 
his 3 of all that he has done as a commen- 
tator 


ö 
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tator of Shak ſpeare; a detail, in compariſon of 
which Mr. Vicary's panegyric on his incomparable 
tẽtes, or Mr. Pack wood's eulogium on his own ra- 
20rs, is the very refinement of modeſty. and deli- 
cacy. Ie is perpetually ringing in the ears of the 
reader, the antient documents of which he is in 
poſſeſſion. But till theſe documents ate laid be- 
fore the world, and an opportunity of examining 
their force, and authenticity be preſented to the 
public, it is ſurely a little too unreaſonable to ex- 
pect that they ſhould be allowed to be the only teſt, 
by which all enquiries of this nature are to be ex- 
amined. When the twenty ponderous volumes, 
with which the public is threatened make their ap- 
pearance, we ſhall then be able to judge concer- 
ning the ineſtimable treaſures of the critic, In the 
mcan while, the ſtate of mind in which the author 
of the enquiry has entered into the inveſtigation, 
muſt appear not to be very diſintereſted, when 
he virtually confeſſes that he has entered into it, on 
no other principle, and with no other feeling but 
that of an offended pride, and an unreaſonable 
vanity, which has taught him to imagine that the 
very name of Shakſpeare is not to be pronoun- 
ced without his licence or indulgence. 

* ſhall now follow Mr. Malone, according to 
the method in which he propoſed to examine the 
ſubject. The firſt article which he has ſelected 
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66 aifrenion;' is what de is pleaſed to call 
The — Queen Elizabeth"to 
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Wee didde receive youre prettye verſes 


goode Maſterre William through the hands ef 


c Of ,˖,jt Lorde Chambelayne ande wee doe com- 
plemente thee ohne theyr greate excellence. 
Wee ſhalle departe fromme Londonne toe Hump- 
r towne forre the holidayes where wee ſhalle ex- 
er pecte thee withe thye beſte actorrs thatte thou 
a mayſte playe before oureſelfe toe amuſe uſſe bee 

notte owe butte comme toe uſſe bye Tusſdaye 


nete, aſſe the Lore Leicefterre ville bee withe 
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* For Mater William An ate . 
© = Globe bye Thames.” 


* en e ie eee meien 
« moſte gracyouſe Ladye Elyzabethe, ande I doe 
— AE 4 W 


W. Skagen. 


This letter Mr. Malone Piel to try ac- * 
cording to three different teſtimonies; the or- 
thography 


„ pofiyile.” 
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thography, the phraſcology, the date, and the dif- 
fimilicude of the hand writing. But previous to 
his entering on the ſubject, according to this plan 
of difquiſirion, he indulges himſelf with a few 
preliminary remarks; which though they are rather 
eurious in themſelves, than illuſtrative of the ſub- 
ject, it may be ſomewhat amuſing to examine, 
With much ſolemnity we are referred to what the 
critic ſtyles the archetype of this pretended letter, 
and the model on which it was conſtructed. It 
cannot be denied, that Mr. Malone would have 
made a very important diſcovery, had he ſtumbled 
upon any antient form of a letter, of which this let- 
ter from Elizabeth, was the indifputable imitation 
or counterpart. 'But the reſemblance muſt be 
complete; if it is not complete, no inference can 
be drawn from it. No looſe analogies, no gene- 
ral ſimilitude, nothing ſhort of a perfect identity 
will juſtify any inference of this nature. Yet what 
is the ground, on -which Mr. Malone ſuppoſes 
that- this letter had an archetype or model, from 
which it was derived? Why, it ſeems that in the 
year 1710, Bernard Lintot publiſhed an edition 


of Shakſpeare's plays, and that in the preface to 
chat publication, it was for the firſt time mention- 
ed that King James I. honored Shakſpeare 
« with an amicable letter written with his own 
* hand, and that this letter remained long in the 

| B te hands 
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c hands of Mr. D*Avenant,':as' a credible perſon 
4 then living could well teſtify.. Sir William 
D Avenant having died inteſtate and inſolvent, and 
his goods having heen ſeized; by his creditors, this 
letter was unfortunately loſt, and I fear will never 
be recovered. Here we have the germ and firſt 
principle of the letter from Elizabeth to Shak - 
ſpeare, now beſore us. amm tert of 

+5180 then, beeauſe King James wrote a letter 
to Shakſpeare, it is to be inferred that Elizabeth 
could not write one alſo. If Mr. Malone believes 
that King James could condeſcend to write ta 
Shale ſpeare, ſurely a ſortiori it may be preſumed, 
that Elizabeth, whom the hiſtorians deſcribe as 
having more condeſcenſion of manners than her 
ſueceſſor, might write to het favorite poet, in the 
familiar terms of the preceding letter. Then our 
critic-is pleaſed to obſerve, that the fabricator of 
theſe papers could have had no archetype (except 

her ſign manual), for the hand writing of Queen 
Elizabeth; and tberefore that the imitation is 
clumſily executed. With regard to this objection, 
Iean poſitively aſſert that there are in many pri- 
vate, and public collections, a variety of papers, 
moſt unqueſtionably the hand writing of Elizabeth; 
that I have in my own poſſeſſion many ſpecimens 
af this kind; and that he muſt have been a very 
ſtupid fabricator, who could not find autographs 
: 2. r . be of 
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of the Queen's ſign manual, and execute the 
tranſcript with ſufficient' exactneſs for his purpoſe; 
But I would wiſh the reader to compare the auto- 
graph, which appeared in my publication, and to 
' which Mr. Malone applies the terms . irregularity; 
% and licentiouſneſs, with that which he himfelf 
has exhibited. Surely the difference is ſo minute 
that it would be the height of abſurdity, to build 
an objection upon it. For when this fac · ſimile is 
compared with that of Mr. Malone's, there is no 
other difference to be found, but what might be 
diſcovered in the hand writing of any perſon what- 
ever, when the difference of time and circumſtances 
is taken into conſide ration. At one time, the 
Queen may be faitly ſuppoſed to have written with 
the greateſt care and exactneſs; at another, cur- 
rente calamo; and yet the ſpecimens may bear a 
general reſemblance to each other. Mr. Malone 
ſays, that he .? has peruſed from the time of Henry 
te IV. I vill not ſay ſeveral hundreds, but ſeveral 
*. thouſand deeds, and other MSS.“ But I much 
doubt, whether if he had ſeen them, he could have 
underſtood them; as I have been credibly informed 
that he cannot eaſily or readily, decypher the com- 
mon hand writing even of the time of Henry VIII. 
Me now come to the orthography. Our critic 
obſerves that the ſpelling of this letter, as well as 
of the other papers, is not only, not the orthogra- 
art B 2 phy 


( 12) | 
phy of Elizabeth, ot of ber glans des in Gar the 
| moſt part the orthography of no age whatſoever, = 
He then animadverts on the redundancy of vowels 
and conſonants in the Shakſpeare: papers; and has 
exhibited ſpecimens of orthography from the time 
of Chaucer to near the end of. the ſixteenth cen- 
tury. In p. 74; we are favored with a lift of words 

in the MSS that it is ſaid are not to be found fo 
ſpelt any where elſe. Now it unfortunately hap- 
pens that in the vocabulary that follows, exam- 
ples of moſt of them are adduced. And though 
Elizabeth did not ſpell the word and or for 
with the e final ande, forre, yet in a letter of hers 
to Mary, for which ſee Curioſities of Litera- 
ture, vol. a, p. 306, there are the following inſtan - 
ces of her uſing the e final, and of other ſpelling 
which ſeems to correſpond with the fac ſimile of 
her letter, riche, greate, beinge, dothe, aſkinge, 
thinge, deſiringe, ſelſe, wiche, mynde, towarde, 
outwarde, hathe, bothe, ende, longe, &c: &c. I 
ſhall take the liberty in my turn, not to quote from 
the time of Chaucer, but to exhibit. ſpecimens of 
diately occupied, in which it will be obſerved that 
this redundancy of ſpelling, was very common in 
thoſe times. In proof of this from many hundred 
inſtances the nn are 1 ben 


Te 
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The words marked thus o are introduced in 
| Malone's table of inſtances to prove the ſpuri- 
ouſneſs of the Queen's letter, under an inſinua- 
tion that they are no where elſe to be found. Ob- 
ſerve, the inſtances here quoted are from printed 
books; and no doubt but in MSS of that day, 
many more inſtances might be-adduced. 

Adieu. From Nicol's Elizabeth's Progreſs. 
p. 2, and in Churchyard's n ere My 
deare, adieu. : 

Atte. See Maſon ame bene in Gar- 
3 p. 172, and 182. See alſo Sir Richard 
Guyldford's Pylgrymage towards ue folio 
45 printed 1511. 

Att. Lodge, vol. 2, p. 148. 1 
Awenſuers, (for anſwers). Lodge's Wn 
tions, vol. 2, p. 182. 

* Ande. See Percy's Ballads, 4 Ed. r794, 
p. 136, and 137, and Notes in p. 94, and 95. 

Ande. See UM REY May 

1796. 
Ande. See Lodges Ituſtrations, 920 1. p. 22. 
Archebisſhop. ditto, vol. 1, p. 301. 
Broſſe of doggs, (for brace of dogs). Gitto, 
vol. 2. E 204. | 

Bee, (forbe). Elizabeth's Progreſs;vol. 2,P. 60. 

Bee. ditto, Pennant's London, p. 00 

* Before, Alviatie, 1580. 


SHI | 
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Buſhopp. Lodge, vol. AB 

Bawbles. See Life and Reign of Richard II. 
printed in 168 1, p. 228, line . 
0 Baubles. See . in a 7 
Wirtes ta the 9 iſt Sonnet in Malone s oꝛun Edition. 

Clappe. Elizabeth's, n of ene 
on Nugæ Antique. MINES E924) SIEM T. 


Contempae. -diftos oo bei 
Contynewaunce. ditt̃d o 
Clowdes, ditto, | COIN EAT 


Comhawendemente. 0 endncient MS r re- 
lative to the Howard family, in the 1 5th, century. 
Cuntree, (for country). 3 * P. 
43. From Elizabeth's own hand writing. 
Clenged, (for cleaned). ar e vol. . 101. 
Canne. ditto, p. 249. | 
Cuppe. + ditto; p. 26. 
Coynſaille. ditto, p- 1268. 4 
Coockocs. See Elizabeth's . vol 2; 
Doe. Elizabeth's Progroſs, vol. _ 52, 


4 


—_ Po. 


and i in State Papers, Þ. 316. 0: 
Poe. Water Poet, Pennane's Landon, and 
Stafford's Niobe, or (ini domi 1. 


Doonn, (for done); + peg TG 
Doone, (for ditto). ditto, p. 1583. 
Daindgerooſly. dittoy vol. 3, p. as. 

Dyſkreexe. ,, ditto, vol. a, p. — b 1 
Dowbrte. a vol- 3, P. 26. . 

ce bree 


I TY ) 
Dyſſave, (for deceive). ditto; vol. 25 p. 286 
Depelyer, (for deeper). ditto, vol. 2. p. 18 5. 
Dramme. George Gaſcoine's Works. 


Doompes, (for dumps). ditto. 
of rear RITA n 8 Sende eee P. 
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Exequnted. See Takes ah 2, p. 39. 

Exampell. ditto, p. 3098 f 

Erre. ditto, p. ae 4 

Empploye. vol. 2, n p. e 
Ferre, (for far). ditto, p. 5. £ 

Forre. See the Fflores of Ovide, bd 
in 1513, and Waldron's nes e- * 
in 7925 +15 

Forbydde. = via 25 p. 250. 

Fowerttien, (for 14). ditto, p. 144. 
- Faythebrekynge. - vol. 3, p. 39. 

Farre. r erer n Walker to 

Farre. [See Nicol's Progtol, in Verſes on ; the 
Coronation of Ann Boleyn. | 

Fryndeſhippe. Warton's Hiſtory of Fig 
Poetry, vol. 3, p. 43. 

Goode. Lodge, vol. 1, p. 306. 

Gonne. ditto, P- 47. | 
Sraciooſs, (for gracious). ditto, p. 75. 

Grace. Frequently applied to Queen Eli- 
zabeth, in Nicol's Progreſs. 


Gemme. 


"* 46-3 
” Gemme, - N —— bee Con- 
ceiry p. 3. ji 
Meats Pg N. | 26 r 0 | 
Huſe, for uſe). See a MS letter from the 
Mayor of Doncaſter, er re W in 
the Heralds College. 
Howie, — — 39% 
Hadd anny. Wer rern Ki 
Horſle; | Letter from the Lords al e Con- 
cil to E. of nnen dr 1 A 
P. 34. 0 
Hee. Brown's Paſtorals, pb N F 2 6 
I ame; (for I am): Lodge, vol. 2, p. 32. 
I mooſt, (for I muſt). ditto, p. 123. 
Juſtyceſhyppe. ditto, vol. 3, p. 27. 
Jerkins of Velvet. Elizabeth's Progreſs, p. 
53, among Remarkable Events in 1559. | 
Knaifferic, (for knavery). Lodge, __ p. 79. 
Lordſhyppe. ditto, p. 33. 
Lieffetenant. Nicol's Churchyard, p. 35, 
Myſcontentydde. Lodge, 2559 
Mee. ditto, p. 19. 
Manne. ditto, p. 249. | 
Mee. Taylor, Water Poet, 245 
Meſter for Maſter. Burghley's State Papers, 


445- 
Monneth. 


— 


(mn ) EH: 
| Monneth, (for month), *. wakes R 
we » e een: 
Nues, (ſot hem. ee hn pg 
 Nueryevyn, Urge) d. 
116. n AM 2c 4 | 
Nyte, (for night). —— +01 
Nienttien, (for nineteen). | ditto, _ 
Noe. ditto, 161. Lad Fg 21D 
2 Ourſelſe. Henry VIII. Preface''to oro 
———— 1540s pa and | 
99. „ to ron 1 20-2r10115835 be Y. 
* Oure. La Vieux, Nat. Brev. p. 219, 1380. 
One, (for on). Malone ra P- 
484, vol. 2. adage, of 93219400 u 
Onne, (ſor one). Seate Papers, p. 268550 
* Off, Lodge, vol. da. I l 


Rangk, (for tank). Lodge, vol. a, p. 4. 
Redyneſac. | Elzabeth's Franſlatien of _— 


| SC WF 
9 nn Bite; 4456 of 160} C 
Soomerz, (for Summers). See Gaſcoignt's 
Works. Prinoely Pleaſures of Kenilworth Caſtle 
.*:Shee. Taylor; Water Poet, p. 298% 
Starre. Elizabeth's MSS. Pennant. —_ 
Thenne. Lodge, vol. 1 p. 78. 
Toowardes oowardes."' ditto, p. 29. 101) 19113, nw 
Tenne. ditto, p- 144. 2394: onib ..v0 
15 Uppe. ditto, p. 159. 80 | 
2 Uſſe; (for uſe). See Datell's Account” of 
| Grievous Vexations of ſeven Perſons of Lanci- 
Owe 72 .7f vo 3th 594 ad - onal, * 
— Lodge, vol. 3. p. 25. _ 
Veu, (for view). Spenſer. 
| Views. Qveen ene 10 1. 
Wytneſſes. Lodge, p. 34444. 
Woorſſr, (for worſe). Lodge, ne 15. 
Woolde. ditto, p. __— Gil, vr | 
Warres. ditto, p. 100. n. 2260s 
Wee. Elizabeth's W 8 25 # 62. 
Wee. Taylor, Water Poet, p. N 
Wee, State Papers, p. 360. 
Wee, Stufford's Niobe, prinibelt in W081. 
* Where. See Barrett's Alvearie, 1580.” 
* Withe. Bacon's State Papers, p. Jr g. 
Tett. Lodge, vol. a, p. g. 
Yee. Brown's Paſtoral, B. 2, p. 8. 


Toume. 1559, ſee Lodge, p. 27. E 
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If Mr. Malone wants /MS:proofs''of ' 2 bad 
and indefinite mode of ſpelling, ſpecimens enough 
may be found in his ad vol. of Prologomenaq p. 
447, and in his extracts from a voll of Henſldwe's 
Notes, — nn e 
1603. | 8 r en anten 


* 


f ” 
mrs 509m ore 


— Pl Mulamulluc. 
Spanes, for Spaniſh. 
Malltuſe, for . 
tw for Pope. 
Tamberzanne, for Tamberie. | 
..Gelyon,, for Julian. 


6 10 


+ for 88 01 A969 
_ Burdocks, for Bourdeaux. br 

-  Konkerer, for conqueror. 

Heaſter, 1 or Ether, and Ata- 

ems, | 


.n - Camdew, for Candia, 

. Foſtoſſe, for Fauſtus. 

Greſyan, for Grecian, 

mers, for humors. 

Anteckes cootes, for anticks coats, 
Pygge, ſor Bfyche.' + | 
Anſhente, for ancient. 
Serpelowes, for ſurplice. 
oe C 2 | Mought, 


( 20 0 | 

2 - Movght;/ for ouch - Wl 2001S ET 71 

pelle, Sr 5 1 fοn n nee 
Bengemyn, 3 27 i 1007 Nuten, 
Honte, for hot, © WY: * NA ttt Ins Tas 
One, — Grund nnter Un aver; 
Hinchlow, a proper name, for Henſlowe. | 
Fower, for four. P4495, ditto)” math oily 

T wooe, n Gy + 21 t 24189 2 

; S053: ied; 

From the catalogue I yin, I preſime 
chat Mr. Malone's obgection to che letter of Eli- 
zabeth on the grounds of is orbegrephy, being 
irreconcileable to the orchogruphy of che age, is 
completely invalidated.” Dur our critic lays much 
emphaſis on the objectionabie ſpelling of the 
word Maſterre, . and remarks that the ſpelling 
of the word at that period was Maifer. Let not- 
withſtanding the deciſive tone of this aſſertion, 
he himſelf produces an inſtande in p. 377, of his 
appendix, of its being ſpek Mafter, | 

Ia the Paſton Letters, ad vol. p. 292, he Hke- 
wiſe conſeſſes that it's ſpelt Maſtyr, and in the 
Burleigh State Papers it is Medler ; Io that if it 
appears that the orthography* of chis word was 
fiuftuating and variable, and depended on the ha- 
bits of the different perſons uh uſed dt, no poſi- 


dye odjection againſt any ſpecific: mode of ſpeling | 


@ 22) 

1% b. ür d Hir or well grobnded: a 
Me wile remurks on the ſpelling of chambelayne, 
and objects to the omiſſion of the letter r, obſer- 
Ving at the ſame time, that if che queen bad 
omitted any letter it would have been che m. 1 
rceply to this, that he ought to have known that 
the word” was derived from the French chambelan, 
and therefore that the letter m could not have 
been omitted, as there was no r in the French 
orthography,” "Beſides might not the r have been 
omitted by gecident? As to his- exception alſo 
ts the ſpelling of Londemme which he ſays was 
never ſo ſpelt; 1 refer him to Elizabeth's Progreſs, 
p. 231, vol. 2, where the orthography ftarids 
as in the letter Londonne: But there is another 
objection, and that it ſeems is a fatal one, to 


tie unfortunate ſpelling of Hampton. Is it to 
be ſuppoſed, fays Mr. Malone, that this learned 


queen who knew eight languages, ſhould be ſuck a 
dolt as not to know the orthography of a word fo 
familiar to her? But, I would afk, whether a man 
pretending like Mr. Malone, to be ſo converſant in 
theſe marters, does not in ſome ſort anſwer to the 
deſcription of dt? Who has not obſerved the in- 
finite licence of orthography, which characteriſed 
our language at this period? Who has not re- 
marked, I do not ſay, the numerous deformities, but 


the capricious diverſity of ſpelling in almoft every 
book 


BE DY 


dogg of the. time? For, a hiking illuſtration of 
the licentiouſneſs of Engliſ orthography at that 
period, I refer to a letter (in the Courtiers Aca- 


demy, printed in 15 57), vritten by che learned. Sir 
John Cheeke, to h Huub Y 
Hoby.,..... 245 G4, 3446444, 2il  I6alt ; Au 02 "Yi" 7 
la che preface, 9 Upton's Fairy Queen, is the. 
following remark on this Res fr concerns. TE 
che orthography of . manuſcripts.” The truth is, 
« that the. printers and corre&ors of the preſs, 
thought themſelves much wiſer in this bin — 
« lore, than eicher the poet or his editors, See 
alſo. Maſfoo's recent publication of Qcckeeve's 
Poems, from, a, MS. bought by bim at Leigh. 
and Sotheby's, in which lg editor remarks in his 
preface, p, 17 and 18.,..** That there is a degres 
« of uncertainty, in all that can be ſaid about aſcer- 
« taining the ſtare of our language at re | 
e Sa = gον 
Rowe on da ſubje& Fay, in his aura of the. 
lie, Ke, of Wan, .Shakſpeare—that., . we are 


| 1 to conſider him as a man that lived in a ſtate of 


* almoſt univerſal licence and 1 ignorance, there was 

@ no. cſtabliſhed. judge, but every one took, the 

« liberty, to write according to e has 
* own, fancy, &c. & . (n 1 1 

For a peculiar and indefinite manger.of — 

I refer the reader to Queen Elizabeth's Amgres 

by 
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55 Nicols, where in alcoſt every page my obfer- 
vations will be "amply cbrroborated ; he produces 
inftnices"in which che fame word has eight Uſe 
ferent modes df orthography. In his note, p. 7 1, the 
g _T court is ſpelt in che following different wen 
corte, Curt, coorte; courte, courght. With re 
gurd'to Hathptowne, it is very fingular, edi 
ſtanding the poſitive manner in which Mr. Malone 
Mﬀerted that ĩt was unĩformly ſpelt Hampton, that 
he kümſelf has given an inſtance of Hamprown, | 
beides, which I have "myſelf ſeen, Wintown, 
Crinftown,” Hoptowh, and Milfingtown; and it 
would be very extraordinary if the final e, ſhould 
in this word be repugnant to che analogy of the 
language, when it forms the final letter of many 
hundreds pf names of places after the ſyllable cor. 
But we are now come to a miſnomer, compared 
with which all the others it ſeems are trivial, that 
is, the ſpelling of Leyceſterte, ſor Leyceſter. 
Then, to ſhew how fairly and legibly that noble- 
man always wrote his name, we are referred to 
the fac · ſimile of his autograph, given us by Mr. 
Malone; but furely he would not wiſh us to con- 
clude, that all the autographs of the ſame individual 
will neceſſarily be equally fair and legible, Are 
the various autographs, for inſtance, in the Britiſh 
Muſeum, all of them equally fair and legible ? 
and «T4 one ſpecific * be leſs legible than 
the 


(* 
Will inſer chat it. is, therefore a 


the, other, .» 
fargery.? Let Mr, Malone is completely ignorant 
of the: mode. oh ſpelling, the, name at the period 
wich which we. are; concemed, 
faxs,, that the true.: orthography i, Leyceſters. in | 
ts ve page de repeats, mare,. politively y Mill, 
ae; this een himſelf, always rote. it 
.- ay pt, W again; he. Hage, in the fame page» 
that © be unifarmby rote ie Leyceſer,” In di- 
reckt refurariog-of theſe poſitive and dogmaticel 
aſſertions, let me refer, 40 the prjvy, council, book. 
ol that period, from which the following carats 
. are, made, — by which it appears, that from 
January, 19, te May 5, the name is not once; ſpelt 
. 4 rt 
1 January, 1886, E- ol Lues preſent 
ini i 67/2202 Wot vis d ν⁰. 
121 January, ditto. . 5.67 las 
, . * ah on wy ace ne 


= | E. of Leicgber... 
22 April, ig E, of Leiceftre,. — Sg 

23 April, 1587, E. of Zeycefire, preſent. 
27 April, 1587, E. of Leicefier, preſent. _ 

Same day, Ws E. of Leiceftre, preſent. -. : 

26 April, 1587 E. of Zacefire, preſent. + 

Same day, E. of Leicefter, preſent. 

8 May 


I bee % be 


(%) 
© "o May; 1585;"E'of Lyete, preſent,” | 
- iff 18 June, 1387. E of Later, preſet: LED 


Heng brotght or ward fo many MS bb, 
es own the reader to'Burleigh's State Pa 
pers, p. $24, where it is ſpelled Lecefter, in the 
ſath& work, p. 543, it ſtands Leicefre, p. 545, it 
is Zecefte ; in the Annals of Elizabeth's Reign, 
publiſhed 162 5, it i invariably printed Leiceſter, 
To ſhew chat it was not ufual in thoſe times to 
pal theſr names with ſtrict uniformity, in Bur- 
teigh's Papers, p. $43, North/olck, ſtands for Nor- 
follc; in the ſatne'page Norfolck, and in the following 
page Norfolk, as it is uſed at this day. In p. 546, 
of the ſame book, Lord Shrewſbury's name is 
ſpelt Scheruſbereit; In p. 560, he is addreſſed by 
the queen as lieutenant in her own hand, Therle 
of Shrewſbery. It would be an endleſs, and a very 
unedifying labour, to point out theſe vatieties. 
It is ſufficient to have cited theſe inſtances, to 
ſhew that Mr, Malone is utterly ignorant af the 
matters, on which he ſpeaks with ſo much pre- 
| ſumption and arrogance. 

From the diſcuſſion of this curious topic which 
I have juſt cloſed, it will be remarked, how un- 
ſettled and capricious the orthography of our 
language was at the period alluded to. The ſpeci- 
__ have quoted, will demonſtrate the abſurdity 

D of 


- 


of ſpeaking in a tone of deciſion on theſe ſubjects, 


= » J 
626) 
% 8 Fi 


or of draning grneral inferences from ſpecific in- 
ſtances. | 

* n e come in epefßder Mn Malone's 
exceptions to the Language and Phraſealog y of the 
Viss. The firſt peculiarity, which he notices, is 
the word pretty, which he ſays was not the phraſe 
of the time. Here, we have only an aſſertion, 
verſions with, is of the ſame fallacious, and fee 
ble nature. The word pretty was in general uſe, 
at, this period, and is uſed by all the writers, who 
were, cotemporary R$ ang well as * 
Ak peary e 


- 
— (225k YI WY 1718. 


een eee, * 
m ain e 


C . 


WI oe {7 


- He that bath Gen the Greet Arcadian boy, | 
"10, Wiping the purple from his forced wound; 
* « His prettie tears betokening his annoy, _ ; 
end > | Hi fil his cries, his falling on the ground.” 

igen 9 Seiltas Metam. — 


* 911 T3? 
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An yworie AY tide wherein was wrapped 


- «© Thoſe preitis boures, whete graces couched e.“ 
. \ Tas terne 1 10 . neee HY Idid. 
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No 


55 | 65 * | 
* e more in ances play widh him fo fe. 0 
D060 N 580 BAS is 4+! 


. 5 q "wo - * 
* oy . 
2 Wk! pps for a dover's view.” 
| . KAnn 


7 : * 28 N 7 if * 


UT). Whoſe pro tops with fre fork roſes ends,” 


S ie G Ibid. 
* That f cru, tre grow a pri brook 
Nn im ESTAS : 565 Ibid. 
e 
an ire Ibid. 
belag ine her proto ee. 2 
; | 14. 
| Pran wit.” 


7 ** * 


A Waden cee 
of Cheſs, is the title of a book printed in 1 597. / 
After theſe inſtances, eſpecially as he allows 
Shakſpeare, and Ralegh to have uſed pretty tales, 
can this critic n * 
Plied to written compoſitions? ' 

Theſe references muſt be more than are friday 


necellkry to overthrow Mr. Malone's exception. 
D 2 Put 


FOOTY 


But be like ſome vnſkilful horkman,. it -ſhould 

ſeem, js prepared for a fall, and has provided 
e it. I enter my proteſt” ſays he, 
« againſt the triumph of thoſe, who may produce 

« anticnt "examples. of the uſage of words to 
* which, I object.“ This is curious. He at- 
tempts to prove the ſpuriouſneſs of the MSS, 
by ſhewing that the words uſed in them, were not 
the words or phraſe of the period to which che pa- 
pers are attributed, Yet he enters his proteſt 
againſt every argument that upholds the oppoſite 
poſition. An-ingenious-mode. of logic truly,” and 
one that is calculated to fave a world of argument 
on every ſubject to which it is applied. But let us 
hear his own juſtification of it. * If” ſays he, 
ce out of four objections, only one ſhould be 
e found incontrovertible, it will eſtabliſh the ſpu- 
« riouſneſs of the piece as well as four hundred.” 
| Surely it cannot be expected that a ſerious anſwer | 
can be given to ſuch-a-groſs, and palpable abſur- 
dity z eſpecially where it has becn ſhewn to be im- 
poſſible, that any reliance can be placed upon any 
ſuch objeRions, A crown lawyer who on a caſe of 
high trasſon, aſter calling a liſt of witneſſes in ſup- 
port of, the charge, all of whom had been proyed 
contradictory, and incompetent, would ſurely be 
extremely ridiculed if he were to exclaim; that if 
| ME, ——_— e e rs 
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could not be diſproved, the contradictions, and 
perjuries of the others were to have no weight at 
all with the jury. | 
Then our critic proceeds to ſtart objections 
againſt the words complement, and excellence. With 


regard to the former, he objects to its uſe as a 


verb active, which he ſays © was never known in 
this ſenſe, in that age, nor for ſome time after- 
« wards,” In refutation of this, I would refer 
the reader to Florio's Italian Dictionaty, 1611, 
where it is plainly uſed as a verb active; comple- 
mentare to : complement, and compire to uſe comple- 
ments, Or ceremonies. 
Mr. Malone okfornin.ns hls, pie, rhas cl 
Pee be produced againſt him e has 2 
right to aſſume that it did not exiſt. I have here 
adduced a deciſive evidence of its, exiſtence. - By 
the ſame right, and on the ſame principle the pub- 


lic are threatened with an edition of Shak ſpeare - 


in twenty volumes, where perhaps, after filling up 
whole pages with uſeleſs references as he hay 
done here, it will end in an avowal of his ign0- 
rance, and the text will be left to ſome plain and 
unſophiſticated underſtanding to. reſtore what has 
been defaced by the preſumptuous ignorance, and 
unfeeling drudgery of the commentator. | 
No for the word excellence. - Mr. Malone de- 
nies that it ſignified the purity or goodneſs of 


written 


(30 ) 

written compoſitions.” But if the reader will turn 
to Barrett's Alvearie, 1580, and to Florio already 
quoted, he will ſee that the word is unqueſtionably, 
uled in the ſenſe to which he objects; and ſurely 
if the epithet has this ſignification, it is the height 
of abſurdity to ſuppoſe that it might not be applied 
to written compoſitions, as well as to any other 
ſubſtantive to which adjectives are uſually applied: 
I will however produce another inſtance in the ſe- 
cond ſong in Brown's Paſtorals, where he yay 
en, of the excellence of arr. 
In che Overthrow of Stage Plays in 1600, p. 
25, we are told that « Nero being tickled with 
* defire of prayſe, and loving to heare men ap- 

« prove his playing on the ſtage with clapping of 
& their hands and crying out excellent. excellent!” 
Tuo months ' after the publication of Mr. Ma- 
lone's maſs of per- criticiſn, he corrects himſelf 
in the Gentleman's Magazine, as to the word excel- 
lenco; and declares that he had, had reaſon ſince 
© to believe that the word was thus uſed in Shak- 
« ſpeare's time.” It is ſurely a ſingular circum- 
ſtance, that the critic after aſſerting in the moſt 
deciſive tone that the word was not uſed in the 
above ſenſe, ſhould without any apology or rl | 
ſion of his own raſhneſs, retract his affertion. 
puts us in mind of che gentleman mentioned in « | 


Spectator, 
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Spectator, who knocked a man down in the ſtreet, 
and then very civily begged his pardon. 
The next objection is to the word oureſelfe. 
He. ſays that when uſed with the perſonal pronouns 
or prenominal adjectives, it was always written ſe- . 
parately. I ſhall cite inſtances as uſual to refute 
the objection. Ourſelfe. Henry VIII.'s preface 
to his own ſacraments printed by Bartelet, 13 54, 
p. 2, and 93. Himſelf. Argument to the firſt 
edition of 'Shakſpeare's Rape of Lucrece, 159. 
In R. Whiteford's Worke for Houſeholders, 1530, 
« hide, and give molt diligence to order youre/eife 
and all youres, &c. that goth before.” Myſelfe, 
Venus, and Adonis, 1600, See Supplement to 
Johnſon, and Stevens edition. Thy/elf, twice writ- 
ten in ditto, p. 441, ditto. - Themſelves, ditto, p. 
411. . 1tſelf, Sonnets, p. 95. In, Chriſtopher 
Middleton s Hiſtorie of Heaven, 1596, we find 
_ « for, prooſe whereof he ſees how greate beaſts | 
% bow and humbly caſt themſelves at wiſe mens 
10 feet. . 
Thea thinkes he unto himſelfe, &c. _ Hym- 
ſelſe. See Barclay's Batayle of Jugurth, 32 B. 
But Mr. Malone wiſhes a dlſtinction to be 
drawn between manuſcripts, and printed books, 
and obſerves that the united words of owr/elfe is 
not to be found in the manuſcripts of the age. 
In reply, I obſerve that from the various citations 
I have 


"2" 32 | 
I have made from printed books, it my very tif | 
ily be inferred, that they were joined in the ma: 
nuſcripts, from which the books were printed For 
though in a few inſtances, whether from the care- 
| teflneſs of the compoſitor, or any other cauſe, the 
printed copy tight differ from the MS, yet it ic 
hardly poſſible to ſuppoſe that this deviation would 
take _ m 1 err ag 4 ena | 
| ſtanced. 400 39819 | 9-5 
What follows in the of Mr. Ma- 
lone's objections, is the exception he is pleaſed to 
take" againſt the word amaze, which in its pre- 
ſent ſenſe, he ſays is perfectly modern. In ſup- 
port of this exception, he reſers us as ufual, to his 
old friends, the dictionaries; among which he 
ſeerns to have made many very elaborate reſears 
ches. Then he amyſes us with à liſt” of narhes, 
ſuch as Barret, Cotrave, Bullekar, and Sherrwood, 
in none of whoſe works he has been able to find 
the controverted word uſed in the ſenſe to which 
it is now applied. By ſome ſingular fatality in 
the critical labors of Mr. Malone, he ſeems always 
to look in the wrong place, for that, which perhaps 
when he looks after, he wiſhes not to find. 
For had he turned to Florio's Ttahan Dictionary, 
which I have before had occaſion” to quote, he 
would have ſeen the word with the very ſenſe an- 
"wot md which he ſo poſitively ſays did not be- 


long 
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* nnn time. ben — 
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Wil * Defore Leloſethis topic; eee | 


- indulging, myſelf in a ſingle remark, on the habit fo 


peculiar to Mr. Malone; of - citing dictionaries 
and; lexicons in ſupport of his objections. He 


ſtems to have paid more devotion to Barret, 


Cotgrave, Caudrey, Bullokar, Sherwood, Cock- 
ram, Philips, Cole, and Kerſy, than to the Nine 
Muſes : and he looks on their works as authorities, 
from which no appeal can poſſibly be had. But it 
requires little reflection to know that theſe au- 

thorities are at beſt deſective; they cannot contain 
all che varieties and obliquities of language. Of 
£ kd ond aches beenaherecke — 
perſect materials. The beſt dictionary does not 

contain all the words in ordinary and vernacular 
uſe ;, and ſo vaſt is the extent of human diction, 
and ſo ĩnadequate is the induſtry of man to traverſe 
the. whole field of language, that the moſt ſaga- 
bour is frequently circumſcribed, and their pur- 
poſes" perpetually defeated... Mr. Herbert Croft 
ſays, that Dr. Johnſon, who is the beſt lexicogra- 
pher the age has produced, has omitted thouſands 
of words, not merely of different fignifications. I 
nnn obſervation to ſhew, that if Mr. 
1 Malone 


„ 
Malve is facceſsful when he refers to dictiunaties 
in fupport of his objections to the uſe of words, 
the authority on Nich he attempt to fefute 
is ſotnetithes que ſtionable, and aways imperfect. 
But I have done more than this... I have ſhewn 
even from the dictibnaries; to which he is ſo fond 
of appealing, that the words he except againſt, 
. aa pets * 
nia them Ein ene 
4 — eue calls | 

the iticongruous circimftances attending the letter, 
the ſuperſcription the negative date, tc. Firſt 
he objects. to thee. ſuperferaption. *# For Maſter 
„Wm. Shaleſptare atte the Globe by Thames. 
« 8b char be fays, in a ſtyle of banter, the 
* meſſenger was to find out on which fide of the 
. © Tumes north, or ſouth, the theatre lay. 
Zutely there is ſomething too frivolous in this ob- 
jection to be rlotieed with ſeribuſneſs; for was it 
at all more neceſſary that the ſuperſcriptiom of her 
majeſty's letter ſnoald minutely point out the fide 
of the Thames tb which ix was directed, than that 
A letter to David Garrick, mould have been ſuper- 
feribed to Drury Lane Theatre on the eaſt fide of 
Brydges Street. Wich regard to the negative dare 
of this letter, though I can poſitively aſſert that there 
never was a date upon it, as has been maliciouſly 
infituated, it is only from eonjecture that Laſcribe 
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10 it, that of 1588. It has alſo been inſinvated 
was written. It will be obſerved however, that 
this'is mere conjetture.” I have alſo my conjec- 
xures on the ſulye&. Phe public'will judge which 
is the moſt+probable. In 1587, Lord Leiceſter 
went out a ſecond time to the Low Countries, for 
the purpoſe of raiſing the ſiege which was then 
carrying on againſt Sluys. He returned it is well 
known, in diſgrace with the privy council, on 
account of the miſcarriage of his enterpriae. But 
a ſhort time after he was reſtored td the favour of 
her majeſty. In July 1588, hen the Armada 
arrived in the channel, Leiceſter was appointed 
general at Tilbury fort, commanding 1000 horſe, 
and 2 2000 foot. After various engage ments from 
z2th July, to 3iſt of the fame month, the Armada 
was diſperſed and purſued by the Engliſh. Soon 
after this defeat, the queen went to St Paul's in 
public proceſſion ; and general thankſgivings were 
offered up in commemoratiaqn of that glorious 
event; and there is every reaſon to conclude, that 
the was not inattentive at that period to her favo- 

ow amuſement, theatrical exhibitions, 
If any authority is allowed to the memoirs of 
Rober: Cary, E. of Monmouth, in Nicol's Eliza- 
beth's Progreſs, it ſeems * that plays, maſques, and 
— ne were ſmall branches of thoſe many 
E 2 « ſpreading 
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«©: ſpreading allurements, which Elizabeth made 


ec uſe of to draw to herſelf the affections, and ad- 
</miration of her ſubjects. She appeared at them 
with dignity, eaſe, grace, and affability.'” Now 
from every authority it appears, that the Earl of 
Leiceſter, ſrom that time July 31ſt, was in perſect 
health, and continued ſo to the period off his death, 
which, according to DArcey in his Hiſtory and 
Annals of Qucen Elizabeth, happened on the 
4th of December, 1588. 'Stowe's Cronicle how- 
ever, publiſhed in the year 1590, ſays, on the h 
„of September, 1 588, deceaſed Robert Dudley, 
Earl of Leyceſter, Lord Steward of ber Majeſty's 
Houſchold, &. - &c. at Cornbury in Oxſord- 
© ſhire, from hence he was conveyed to his caſ- 
*« tle at Kenilworth, and from thence to Warwick, 
where he was honorably interred.” Admitting 
chereſore chat he died on the 4th of September, 
there was a ſuſſicient interval of time, for his uſual 
attendance on the Queen at theatrical repreſenta- 
tions. Upon the hypotheſis of the date 1588, a re- 
ference to Aggas' g map of London in 1 568, to 
| Vertue's map in 1560, and to that of Braun, and 
Haugenburgius in 1573, proves nothing to the 
purpoſe. Yer I might pefer to a map publiſhed 
by Mr Pennant in his Hiſtory: of London, — 
is a copy of one publiſhed in the year 1563. In 
pr there is to be ſeen on the Bank-ſide, a 
a {ee theatre, 


Ca 3: 
theatre; which is-ſet down as be. Shakſpeare's play- 
tt houſe.” Now though this is evidently an ana- 


chroniſm, (Shakſpeare not being born till 1564 


yet it appears that a theatre ſtood which exactly 
correſponds to the place, where EILEEN 
| CONES REGAIN TEN 

eee our (rt 
tic ſtates, that * he diſcovered a contract made 
te the $thiof January 1599-1600, between Philip 
Henſlowe and Edward Alleyn the player, on the 
e one part, and Peter Streete a'carpenter on the 
other, for building the Fortune Play Houſe, 
* near Golden Lane, which aſcertained the di- 
« menſions and plan of the Globe Theatre, there 


called the late erected Play Houſe on the Bank- 


*. ſide, &c. &c. and I have lately diſcovered” he 
continues, a bond executed by Burbage the 
player to this very Peter Streete, on the 22d 


“ Dec. 1593.“ So then, the whole reaſoning 4 


comprehended in this detail, is nothing more than 
this! Peter Streete a carpenter, in 1599, entered 
into a contract with - Henſlowe, and Alleyn, to 
build the Fortune Play Houſe. It is aſſerted, that 
this very carpenter in the year 1593, had executed 
with Burbage of the Globe Theatre, a bond for 
performance of covenants. It is lixewiſe aſſerted: 
that the articles of agreement referred to in this 
bags” Pye related to the building of the 
2 | Globe. 


- 
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Globe Theatre, and might fix the building of it 
at 1593 or 94. Now it is very obvious, that is, 
a a reaſoning er Hpothesi; which is equally the pri- 
vilege of both parties on controverſies of this na- 
to any other concern in the life of Burbage, a 
well as ta his connection with this theatre; or 
it might relate to the repairs. of the theatre, or 
to any other tragſaction of the ſame nature. But 
all that I wiſh to ſhew is, that amidſt ſuch a vari- 
ety of conjectures, the concluſion of Mr. Malone, 
that the Globe Theatre did nat exiſt at the 
*- time to which this letter muſt be referred, i 

wholly unauthorized and unfounded, | 

| Wa, have alldiGavr — <hjediees w/the 
uſe of the word theatre, on the grounds of its not 
being a word of the age, He ſays that it ſhould 
have been called the Globe Play Houſe, not the 
Globe Theatre, But I could produce innume- 
rable illuſtrations, to falſify this aſſertion, not only 
from his cotemporary writers, but even from 
*  Shakſpeare himſelf. In this inſtance better autho- 
rity indeed cannot be produced, than from Mr. 
Malone's Prologemena, vob 2, p. 162, &c. where, 
in Stockwood's Sermon, publiſhed 1578, cited in 
a note, on the ſubje of the Curtain Theatre, it is 
ſaid * I know not how I might with the godly 
Fe Jearned, eſpecially more diſcommend the gor- 
cc geous 
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i gtous playing-place erected in the fields, chan 
eto term it, as they are pleaſed to call it a The- 
ae. Again Mr. Malone ſuys in the ſame page 
C his Prologemeua, that there were ſeven principal 
Theatres, and four that were called  « public 
©. Theater,” We refer him Rkewiſe to his own 
notes Paſſm for the general uſe of the void 


4 ane ian Wis yr uf ly 
After a well grac'd actor leaves the ſtage, 
Axe idly dent on him, that enters next, 

N enen | 
me (4 mer 


0 Tin nd and irc ke 
"Ot woeful pageants, &e. | 
, As you like it. | 


80 Maſter Reynold's anſwere unto Maſter D. 
Reynolds, concerning Theatre ſights, ſtage playes, 
&c. printed 1600. Again in the ſame book, 
Titatret, ſights, and playes, p. 1, Lord Bacon 
alſo uſes it in the giſputed ſenſe. So as they all 
& ſtood up as in a Theatre, viewing this ſight. 

MWMWe are next told that the queen could not 
poſſibly have been at Hampton Court during the 
holy+dayes, which were generally the times of 
_ . theatrical exhibitions. Thoſe holidays are ſtated 
by 


{er 


1 by Mr. Malone, to be Chriſtmas, Twelfth-tidez 
Candlemas and Shrove- tide. But it might be 
aſked, were there no holidays in Bartholomew- 
tide And is it unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, that the 
queen; gave orders ſor the acting of plays during 
that ſeſtival, n n cclbesden in the mongh ox 
Auguſt? 9; r 7 3000776 een 
| Our critic proceeds to aſſert that the reſidence 

ol the queen is aſcertained by the regiſters of the 

p privy. council. Now, ſays he, From the 
&© beginning of December, 158), to the 8th July 
<« 1588, ſhe refided at Greenwich. On that day 
c ſhe went to Richmond, where ſhe remained to the 
& end of July.” Now what appears from the 
Privy Council Books ? Allowing that ſhe was at 
Greenwich onthe 26thof December, 1587, ſhe'was 
at the Star Chamber, the 6th of February, 1588, 
on the 16th of April, ſhe was at Hackney ; on the 
rh of July, 1588, ſhe;was at Richmond j an on 
July the 32ſt, at St. James. Theſe ſtatements which 
1 have faiehfully taken from the Privy Council 
books, wholly diſprove the aſſertions of Mr. Ma- 
lone. But his grand argument is, that during theſe 
periods, het majeſty was not at Hampton. But 
ſarely, it cannot be denied, that the queen might 
have -commanded- plays to be acted at other 
times, as we; as at the * cnmmeraed by 
. Mr. 


. 
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Mr. Malone, allowing for the ſake of argument, 
8 to be correctly made. 4964 5 

The next objection is, chat the great poet, at 
the ume to Which this letter is referred, is ſup- 
poſed to be an eſtabliſhed actor, and the manager 
of troop of actors. And then it is faid, © that his 
«firſt excurſion to the metropolis could not have 
been before 1596, or 1587.“ Granting this 
| ſtatement to be correct, it will be ſeen that he was 

now twenty-four yeats : and a half old, being born 
in April 1564. Now what reaſon is there to 
conclude from any thing that appears in the hiſ- 
tory of his life, that at this age, his talents as an 
actor had not attracted the notice and received 
the patronage of his royal miſtreſs ? Then it 
ſeems our commentator has written an hiſtory of 
the Engliſh ſtage, in the future edition of which 
it will be ſhewn, that it is highly improbable that 
Shakfpeare ſhould have produced a fingle drama, 
till ſome time aſtet the period of 1586. Granting 
this probability to be well founded, does it ne- 
ceflarily follow, that he had not the management 
of the theatre at the time alluded to, or that he 
had not written-the pretty verſes to Elizabeth, to 
which her majeſty's letter refers ? 

But to ſhew that our bard had not written any 
of his ſublime productions at the above period, = 
is obſerved, that none of his works are alluded to 

F by 
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by. Naſhe; or Putteuham ; the former of whom 
was the author of an epiſtle to the univerſities, in 
which he reviews all the celebrated poets of the 
time, and the latter of the art of poetry; and 
that by neither of theſe writers, who publiſhed in 
the yeur, 1589, is Shakſpeare at all referred to as 
a dramatic poet. In reply to this, I obſerve, 
that no omiſſion of this. nature in the works of 
cotemporary writers at all proves that Shak- 
ſpeare was not an author of reputation at that 
time, becauſe there are many inſtances in which 
ſimilar omiſſions and equally remarkable may be 
obſerved ; it is an extraordinary circumſtahce, that 
Brown in his Britannia's Paſtorals, publiſhed 1613, 
in the very zenith of Shakſpeare's reputation 
as a dramatic poet, ſhould have given a panegy- 
rical enumeration of all the principal poets who 
flouriſhed about that time, ſhould not have once 
mentioned the very name of our immortal drama- 
tiſt. He begins with Sydney, p. 36, folio edition; 
then alludes: to Chapman, with the eulogium of 
learned Shepherd; next Drayton, as a ©, Second 
te Ovid; Ben Johnſon, he characte riſes thus, 
Johnſon, whom not Seneca, mie tis 
« worth of praiſe.” . 
Ile likewiſe mentions Daniel, Brooke, Da- 
views. Withers, kee obo Prog ide aid Bn 
ohen zal: h9v4t Pu: 
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” Butin this catalogue of poetical perſonages, the 

name of Shakſpeare is not once alluded to. It 
is no leſs extraordinary, that Sir William Tem- 
ple, the moſt accompliſhed writer of his age, 
in his enumeration of the epic poets of mo- 
dern Europe, had entirely overlooked the im- 
mortal name of John Milton. In one word, 
no truth is more completely demonſtrated to 
thoſe who have made theſe reſearehes, than 
the ſcantineſs and barrenneſs of materials re- 
lative to the biography of Shakſpeare's time, 
and nothing ſeems to me a more convincing 
proof of it, than this circumſtance; that aſter 
all the enquiries which have been directed to 
this ſubject, we know ſo little of Shakſpeare's 
theatrical life, that we are not even informed 
about the characters, in which he ee on ths 
ſtage. 

In a fivle of banter, with which Mr. Malone 
is ſometimes diſpoſed to diverſify, though it does 
not embelitſh, the ſerious dullneſs of his work, 
that the note annexed by Shakſpeare to the letter 
in queſtion, & is more like the punctilious exactneſs 
te of a merchant, or attorney, than the well known 
c negligence of the modeſt and careleſs Shak- 
« ſpeare. But the critic ſhould have known; that 
this paper was in itſelf of a curious nature; that the 
moſt negligent perſon, who had received a let- 

| F 2 ter 
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ter from his ſovereign, would naturally treafure it up = 

as a valuable token of royal condeſcenſion, and ap 
the moſt flattering tribute, ins ane = bn to 
the genius af an author. 
Oſ the ſame nature Aube — 42 it is 
improbable that the. ** pretty verſes,” ſhould have 
| — the proſe was ſo carefully pre. 
ſervtd . The obſervation is fo very frivolous. that 
it ean ſcarcely affect the queſtion before us. But 
it is ſurely the very elimax of folly, to form any 
conjectpres - concerning the loſs of papers, 
bably ſet an higher value on che proſe of his royal 
miſtreſa, than on his own poetry ; and the piece, 
vhich he addreſſed to her, though expreſſed in a 
complimentary ſtyle, might be of ſo ſlight a na- 
ture, that heither Shakſpeare himſelf, who was 
uniformly negligent of his poetical reputation, nor. 
any of his cotemporaries, might think it neceſſary 
to tranſmit it to poſterity. It ia idle, however to 
frame conjectures concerning the preſervation, or 
loſs of papers, circumſtances, which are governed 
by caules of ſuch various, and incidental opera- 
In a note Mr. Malone has favoured the readers 
of his work, with a ſhort poem addreſſed to Queen 
Elizabeth by Shakſpeare, in the mock-heroic ſtyle. 
He has * ſhew the world, 
that 
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that a critic can occaſionally write verſes, as well 
as notes. But] fear, that the tendency, the mean- 


ing, and the conſtruction of the lines, will perplex 
and baffle the ingenuity of all who may attempt 
to find either tendency,” meaning, or conſtruction 
in them. This is ſurely very gratuitous folly in 
the commentator. No one called for the diſplay 
of poetical talent in a man, whoſe province is as 
remote from poetry, as the notes which he fabri- 
cates, are foreign from the inſpiration of the text 
he attempts to illuſtrate. Why ſhould he have 
leaped over the fence, . which has hitherto ſecured 
the ſacred ground of poetry, from the unhallowed 
intruſions of - thoſe, who labour in the humble, 
though uſeful departments alli ned to compilers 
and commentators ? 

« But,” ſays the critic * in the name which 
te has been exhibited as the hand-writing of the 
e queen; there are no leſs than ſix groſs errors? 
Now reader, what. is the firſt error? Why, “ that 
« it is too ſmall for the period, to which it muſt 
te be referred,” Here then we ſee the wonderful 
art of the critic exhibited to perfection. At the 
diſtance of two centuries he can aſcertain the 
gage and dimenſions of a fignature ; and with a 
nice and accurate meaſurement, fix the preciſe pe- 
riod at which it was written, by the ſize and bulk 
of the letters. Mr. Malone is poſſeſſed of her 


majeſty's 
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miajeſly's autographs in the firſt, fifth, tenth, and 
fifteenth'years'of her reign; and it appears from 
theſe, that her hand- writing gradually enlarged as 

ſhe advanced in life, and that in the year; 1587, or 
1588, it was at leaſt a fourth, perhaps a third 
larger than when ſhe came to the throne. God 
fave the mark! and could not this ingenious critic 
by the ſame rule, aſcertain the ſize of that of her 
maids of honour, and ladies of her bed chamber, 
and fix its progreſſion, and dimenſions, as they ad- 
Pariced in life? But to ſpeak ſeriouſly.” How is 
it poſſible to decide on the exact fize of a hand- 
writing" of any perſon, and by that fix the oe 
period of his life at which it was written 2 
The ſecond error, it that the autograph elies 
ſide ways, whereas the genuine autograph is bolt 
vpright. © Hete the critic again reſorts to his won- 
derful rule for meaſuring her majeſty's autograghs. 

Now it happens unfortunately, that Mr. Malone's 
ſpecimens of the autographs are not belt upright. 
and, if as he remarks, the flouriſh is always obſerved 
under the firſt letter, in order to make a complete 
E, how comes it, that in the Muſeum Veſpafiar, 
P, there is a letter from the queen with her ſig- 
nature, of which the flouriſh does not interſe& the 
letter, and leaves it therefore as complete an F as 
in the fac- ſimile of the Shakſpeare MSS. I have 
in my poſceſſ on t ĩ qht rnqueſtionable autographs of 
this 
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this princeſs, to official papers, in which this flou- 
riſh uniformly interſects the firſt letter. 1 mention 
this circumſtance merely to ſhew, that as it is ſo 
Notorious that ſhe was accuſtomed to write her 
name in the method alluded to, that if the imputed 
forger had followed any model, (and how could he 
have forged her name unleſs he did), that the par- 
ticularity muſt have neceſſarily ſtruck him. 
Now we come to the fourth blunder, viz. in 
the a of the autograph. I can ſcarcely condeſcend 
to remark on an objection which is ſo minute and 
frivolous, that it almoſt. implies a degradation of 
underſtanding to have diſcerned it. Let me quote 
* paſſage. In the early part of her reign ſhe 
« formed the direct ſtroke of that letter like other 
« perſons: but by degrees it became higher thanthe 
« circular part ; nor was it ever open or looped at 
te the top, &c. &c. This exquiſite minuteneſs of 
remark, is highly amuſing in our commentator ; it. 
reminds us of Malvolio, who was not in the leaſt more 
accurate in the diſcovery of his lady's hand-writing. 
« By my life this is my lady's hand: theſe be her 
« very c's, her u's, and thus makes ſhe her great 
« P's; it is in contempt of queſtion, her hand.” 
Of the ſame nature are the other objections 
which follow, relative to the b of her majeſty's 
hand. The argument has nothing in it that makes 
an appeal to the taſte, curioſity, or judgment of the 


reader 
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reader. I ſhall diſtmiſt it with a very little com- 
ment. T wuuld, however; aſk how any eritic can 
aſcertain che preciſe form, in which an individud} 
writes a nate; or frames a word, and lay down a 
petemptory and determinate opinion upon fiith a 
ſubjeck. He who writes his name at one time in 
one manner, will write it again in anotfier; and I 
believe, that it is abſolutely impoſſible, char the 
ſame words, or letters ſhould be framed in exact 
reſtmblande to each other, in the ordinary habirs 
of wittitig: When we write our names, we do not 
make fac-fimiles from any preceding model: be- 
ſiden the whole weight of the objection, will over- 
throw che argument which Mr. Malone" labors t6 
eſtabliſh; for had the ſpecimens exhibited in 
the 'Shiakefpeire'MSS, correſponded with ſuch 
mihcvenen, to the uniforth,” and well "known 
ſighaturts” of Queen Viizabtth, then dd 
be pn fair, 4 preſumption er abd. The 
queen never wrote het name at diffetchic times, in 
che fame" form and modification of the letters. It 
is irfipeMble” that ſhe could. Bot ff the athes- 
ei Herder ih ber, ſhoutd be fbpumd cxatiy in 
bie and form; to anfwer to ty petite" petithen 
of her ſign manbal, it would | 
to à fiſpicion of impoôfture und fabricagon. 1 
remetnber the triaft f 4 difputedl with,” where in 
anfuer to a elaim that was fer up, it was obſerved 


by 
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by che council, that the name in the will ſo ex- 
actly correſponded to the knowu method in which 


jection could be hai to it. In reply to chis, it was 
very judiciouſly remarked on the other fide; that 
the very circumſtance alledged to be in favor of 
che will, was totally deſtructive of it : inaſmuch as 
no perſon ever wrote his names twice exactly in the 
ſame way. Ia ſupport of this remark, a perſon in 
court was deſired to write his own name ſeveral 
times on a ſheet of paper, which he did, and on 
preſenting it to the bench, the; deviation was ſo 
very obvious, that the will was entirely ſet aſide 
upon the very: grounds, W mW 1 
teſtably in its ſavou rt. 
But before I cloſe this part of the ſubje&; 1 
will juſt advert to the alphabet adduced by Mr. 
Malone in his firſt plate. Now in this very 
alphabet it is obſervable that the letters deviate 
materially from the two extracts made from the 
Cotton MSS, in the Mufeum. - In the ſame ex- 
tracts the letters differ from each other; particu- 
larly the letter (t), in which there are no fewer 
chan five obvious deviations. The extracts alſo dif- 
fer from the letter of the queen in the Herald's Col- 
lege, nor do they differ leſs from one written by: 
her, before ſhe came to the throne, in the Muſeum. 
ber ne p. 20. I would here admoniſh 
* G Mr. 
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Mr. Malone, when he publiſhes any future fac-ſi- 
miles; to be more cobtect in copying from the 
ofiginals before him; becauſe the ſlighteſt inſpec- 
tion will convince any one who compares them, 
that he Ras been ———— 1 nn 
Itmile he bas publiſhed. 
Our critic, it muſt! be bed in exhibiting 

theſe compariſons, takes it for granted that the 
ſpecimens he diſplays are genuine. But I have 
reaſon! to entertain doubts concerning their au- 
tnenticity. When I inſpected theſe papers in the 
Muſeum, in the preſence of a gentleman univer- 

filly; allowed to bea competent judge of theſe 
matters, we urged an objectiun before two other 

official gentle man who verſed as they may be ſup- 

poſed to be therein, were not at that time able to 

amwer. The objection was, that the letter N be- 
ginning, I thanke you good Harry, &c. &c. 
diſcovered a re verſe, or an impreſſion on the blank 
page oppoſite to it againſt which it was fol- 

ded, of the whole body of the letter, as well as 
the queen's ſignature. This appearance, certainly 
2 very extraordinary one to be produced by com- 
mon ink, is not only obſervable in the body of the 

letter, which was prepared by a-clerk, but alſo in 
the ſignature; ſo that if this is to be conſidered 
as a genuine inſtrument it is evident; her majeſty 
and the ſecretary or clerk, muſt have uſed the ſame 
| ink; 
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Va 
ink ; which is not very eaſy to ſuppoſe, even if 
the ink were ſuch, as was ever known to be in 
common uſe. Another objection to the opinions 
of Mr. Malone, as to the authenticity of theſe 
papers, is, the circumſtance of the letters being 
placed in a collection of a totally different nature, 
and called « The Book of Border Matters till the 


«« year 1583.” The laſt objection is, (and it is 


a material one); that there is written in one of the 
leaves, One of the bundles I bought of My. Phil- 
« Jips,” Who this Mr. Phillips was, probably 
we ſhall be informed by Mr. Malone, upon ſome 
future occaſion. . Perhaps he was one of the 
friends, who correſponded on matters of antiquity 
with Sir Hans Sloane, and received from his cre- 
dulous employer, commiſſions: imiliar to thoſe al- 
luded to in an . ingenious epiſtle, addreſſed ſome 
years ago to that you Ry | 


* Epiſtolary Letter to Sir Hans lone, 


Since you, dear doctor fav'd my life 
To bleſs by turns'& plague my wife, 
In conſcience I'm oblig'd to do, | 
Whatever is enjoin'd by you : 
According to your own command, 
That I ſhould ſearch the weſtern land, 
For curious things of every kind, 
And ſend yoy all that I could find, 
83 | I've 


- 
4 
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- I've ravag'd Ait, eatth,. ſea, and-caverns, 


Men, women, children, town, and taverns, 

And greater rarities can ſnew, 

Then Greſham's College ever knew; 

Which cartier Dick ſhall bring you down, 

Next time his waggon comes to town. 
Firſt then obſerve, and — ſhall fee 


Avery, very rarity 3 lo: 304-58 4 


It is che true authemic ſcore,” ': | 
On which King David ys'& to pere, 
And gain'd ſuch wond' tous approbation, 
le was firſt fadde af the nation. 
| k I've got three, drops of that ſame ſhower, | Te 


Which | ove in Danats lap did pour, | 


Wa From E brought; the ſword I Il ſend, 
Which brobght Queen Dido to her end. 


The ſtone whereby Goliah died, 


Which cures(the bead-ach, well applied. 
7 The flanks-ffigy ee you axgy deltoves, 


The devil caſt, who tempted eve. 
A fig leaf apron, tis the ſame, 


That Adam wore do bidę his ſhame, 


But now wants darning; I've beſide 
The blow by which, poor Abel died; 
A whetſtone worn exceeding, ſmall, 
Time us'd to whet his ſeythe withal, 
The pigeon ſtuff d, which Noah ſent | 
To tell him when the waters went. 
A feather from the honeſt raven, 
That brought Elijah ſ-raps from heav'n. 0 
A bull - ruſh taken from the cradle, | 
In which young Moſes us'd to paddle. 
| | St. 
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St. Dunſtan's tongs, which ſtory ſhews, 
Did pinch the devil by the noſe; K 2191 J 
With a knife-point full of that alt, + © 
Lot's wife was turn'd to, for the fault. 
Which ſince is grown ſo 1 
Who has it not, cannot be woman. | 
The very ſhaft, which all may ſe, 
That Cupid ſhot at Anthon ß; 
And which above the reſt 1 prize, pil 
A glance of Cleopatra's eyes.” 
Fringe work compos d of thoſe riet e 
Broke at the loſs of 'maidenheadsy © © 
Rare, curious things, Wa 1 
And ſhewn him by a virgin- queen 
At leaſt th him or Howard ſheẽwn, 
Things never heard of 2 
Some ſtrains of eloquence, which hung 
In Roman times, on Tully's tongue ; 

Which lay conceal'd, and loſt had been, 
But Cowper found them out again; 

A goad which nightly. us d will prove, 

A certain remedy for love. 

As Moore cures worms in ſtomachs bred, 
I've pills cure maggots in the head, 
With the receipt too, how to make em, 
To you I'll leave the time to take em. 


I've got a ray of Phoebus thine, 
Found in the bottom of a mine. 

A lawyer's conſcience, large and fair, 
Fit for a judge himſelf to wear. 


I've a choice noſtrum, fit to make 
An oath a church-man will not take ; 
In 


„ 


In a thumb-phial you ſhall ſce, 

| Cloſe cork'd ſome drops of honeſty; 

Which after ſearching kingdoms round - 
At laſt were in a cottage found. 
An antidate, if ſuch there be, 
Againſt the charms of flattery. 
I han't collected any care, ;: 
Of that, there's plenty ev'ry n 33 
But after wond'rous labor ſpent, | 
I've got one grain of rich content. is K 
It is my wiſh, it is my glor r,, 
To furniſh your nick-nackatory ; 

I only beg, whene'er you ſhew , om - 

* You'll tell your ſriends, to whom, — ent 
Which may — nn teach, ö 
e as has done. Ane en: gs 

—_— u (cles) a. 


We now return to 50 critic, whoſe next topic 
relates to “ EXTRACTS FROM MISCELLANEOUS 
** PAPERS, A NOTE or HAND, AND A RECEIPT.” 
Under this head v we have a moſt curious agu | 
tion concerning the "Tpelling of the poet's name. 
« The fabricator of theſe, papers. is ſaid to have 
tc been led into his miſtake. by Mr. Steevens, and 
« Myſelf.” Then we have a long and as uſual a very 
tedious ſtory about this miſtake; how in the year 
1776, Mr. Steevens, and Myſelf traced the three 
ſignatures in the will; how two of them appeared 

| © Shakfpere, 


| (WV 3 
Shakſprre, but a third appeared to have an à in the 
ſecondiſyllable. ' « Accordingly we have ſo exhibited 
« the poet's name ever ſince. I had no ſuſ- 
« picion,” ſays the critic," „ of my miſtake, till 
« about three years ago, &c.“ From this ſtate- 
ment, it ſeems that theſe ſtupendous critics re- 
poſed on this error for near twenty years, till after 
having Yeluded the public during that period, and 
receiving the hint from another perſon, one of 
them reſolves to examine the original (which he 
might and ought to have done before) again, 
and this enquiry putting it once more into his brain, 
to aſcertain his error, if ary error there was, rela- 
tive to the name, before he publiſhed” his new 
edition of Shakſpeare. 

Then the commentator, on an inſpection of 
ſome papers, recently diſcovered by Mr. Albany 
Wallis, appears to have rectified his miſtake, and 
allows that the name ſhould be ſpelled Shak ſpere. 
Yet notwithſtanding his having ſer himſelf right in 
his miſtake, with an inſtinctive predilection for his 
own blunder, he continues to write it Shakſpeare. 
Why he does ſo, wilt appear for reaſons aſſigned 
in “ My life of him.” Still * harping upon my 
« daughter,” the Twenty volumes royal eftavo. 
Upon the whole it muſt appear that the manner of 
Shakſpeare's ſpelling his own name reſts only on 
grounds of probability. For when we conſider, 

as 
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as I . ˙ to.oomel; | 
the extreme licence which at this period, and for 
ſome time after prevailed in the orthographies both 


of. Ms, and of printed copies; it is ſcarcely 
poſſible to pronounce upon this ſubject. In 
proof of this, I refer the reader to his will in 
the Prerogative Office, in the body of which 
it will be ſeen chat his name is thus ſpelt Shackł- 
ſpears, But ſurely it is the moſt provoking 
effrontery to aſſert, that the nece ſſary conſe- 
quence of his having three or font years 
before f his death, . written his on name Shak- 
pere, is a certain proof of che ſorgeries of the 
papers; when we know that during his life, his 
cotemporaries always ſpelt his name Shakeſpeare, 
and that he himſelf from the year 1594 till 
his deceaſe, uſed the ſame orthography in each of 
the various editions of his Luerece, and his Venus 
and Adonis. But continues our Critic, “ whether 
« ] am right or wrong, it is maniſeſt that he 
« himſelf wrote it Shakſpere: yet let us hear the 
concluſion: The concluſion is, that thoſe papers 
in which a different orthography. appears, muſt be 
forgeries: - I anſwer that the papers are not forge- 
ries, becauſe the orthography in this reſpect ĩs dif- 
ferent... The reaſon why Mr. Malone himſelf, 
maintains his Aer N e is chat there is no 
da do nl dren original 


( ) 


—— of his nate? I there- 
fore there is'this-ific ennide concerning” the name; 
who can put his finger on any ſpecific ſpeling of 
it and f that is not Me genuine ore”? I muy ſay, 
in the ame words: which Mr. Malbne has uſed; 
 in-juſtifieetioiy of his ownſpelling,” that when any 
origimil letter or MS of Shakſpeare's ſhall ever be 
diſcb verd. miem and not nll then; will ce ortho- 
gtaphy in my:MSS be diſpro ved. 
np. 1, Mr. Malone ſuys; that his engraver 
deſied him to furniſn him wich an archetype for one 
af athe conclading lottere, vis (r): und that he 
inadvertently tobk dun the fiſt Me that came to 
hand, an pointediourto him a German (r). Here 
we een that Mr. Malote himſelf can be vecafron-! 
allynguuty of interpolationa though he has ſo 
thotoug an abhorrence of Furgers; he takes 
down ant old German: MS, in order td furniſſi a 
facrſinlle oo Sha ſpeartes hand- writing Þ No 
with regard to the- uſcoof the Chancery r in the 
Shak ſpentec H of which. he complains; he 
ſays}. chat now and then 4 ſignature may be 
<Fourdliriwhichir occurs ; but in the ordinary / 
<< o ſeureti hand I have never met with it. 
Hechas -hevbt met Wich it. Thisz is admirable! 
Au how is che render to eſtimate this fort of rea - 
on- απνẽiů hate been ſpeaking, miſt have had 
,,! H abundant 
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_ abundant proof..of the ſlender; „* this 

critie has to a blind confidence in hi opinions, 
and aſſertipns. 391 an £16191 i ug asg Gr, 
For che long or chancen 15: 65 ther has never 

nus with it, I fer him to Wrights Count-hand,. 
Reſtored, (a book, the authotity of which can- 
not be doubted) there he will find chat this ob- 
jectionable letter has been in conſtant, uſe, ſince 
Henry the fourth's 4ime; as by reference to many 
records of more antient date, it will appear to have 
been ſor many centuries previous to that period. 

IE is very curious, that in p. a 30. he tella us, 
that Lowine the player, never had his name e- 
hibiged with: ire, as the! mal letters. But, che 
proof of cthis ! Why. Ae: urver met toith it?“ 
f che critical accumulations of this gentleman 
ia his: intended life! of Shakfſpeate,; I knownos! 
thing wat pre ſent, but, tam what helchas inti- 
mated to the public, concerning them, Ichope 
thab he will not ſallow his old anch favorite mode 
of; reafoningy in concluding tłungs not to bed in ex 
iſtence which he himfelſ B act mart n. On 
this head, I. ſnalli content myſelſ /wih;aſſertng, 
that Li have met with (What he: bughen tet have 
ſcen) / che name of Leminc in the; liſt of adtiors, | 
prefixed to the firſt ſolio editien of thei i 
mortal breatlungs of that. muſe ha lis about! 


— e and lacerateds in; wengi hn 
Ib bnd Ft ponderous 
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deraas volumes, ſo fully anriduneed by the inde. 
fatigable compiler.” 50d n it ld m.hp a wine 
I might refer'the reader to the different varia- 
db alt the) fuc- tries, which the erittc himſelf 
has exhibited'y were I not conſcious,” chat the 
labor of © flowing” Mr. Malone through the 
long labyrinth f abfiirdity; in wehr he involves 
himſelf! and his reader, muſt have been already 
intolerable and difgſting! But What dees the 
hole argument amsunt to? Why it proves 
that taking for granted, that "theſe papers are 
borgertes; Mr. Malone's blumders were in füct 
che ſources, from which they were derived. 
What muſt the world think of n mar; ſhöuld tt 
appear” by ſotne hidden evidenet noc / in the womb 
of time, that the whole maſs of papers as an 
impoſture, hen it is his own confeſſion, that the 
moſt —— of WE — rom 
his errors? 2 * 7h 24. 1 ; If 3 77 * A. 
Wich the ſame — power er erkichih, 
our objector obſerves, that Shakſpeare &« when in 
« health wrote a fwall hand, as Was the general 
t mode at that titne, arid that this is not the cafe 
« with the forged MSS.“ What proof does Mr. 
Malone adduce * Where is it "manifeſt tha: he 
vrrote this ſmall hand ? For, that he did not write 
in chat way, is unqueſtionably proved by his auto- 
ls * and to theſe which are now in 

H 2 Mr. 
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Mr. Wallis's poſſeſſion, che only genuine ſpeci- 
mens he admits that are to be founder: > 570-0111 
Wir are told. that: ãh the, ;projeFed: Hisrory 
o Sr the ſexĩtic has aſcertained the pay · 
ment ef a play ut court, and that the ſum paid ſat 
each repreſentation there, jn the reign of Elizabeth, 
was no more, (than ten paypds-!. He faysy that he 
has found4his from authentic, documents. To theſe 
authentic doquments, however, he has forgotten to 
roſes. ps. Wen muſt.ſtilh give him credit, for that 
Which in all Gaſogeroh, rhja natures muſt be held 
Ming! 4 I meam /a reference to the 
documenta, on which an aſſertion reſta Then 
Mr., Malone points put tha abſurdity of Lord Lei- 
ceſteg's paying to ———— 

than xa charged to him. The weakneſy- of this 
ſpeciet of objeftions, which are multiplied through 
the hole work. of our comme ntator, is very ap- 
parent. Was it an unuſual thing, at that period, 
that a nobleman who lived in, the magnificence 
| and. ſplendar, of Lord Leiceſter, ſnould pay for a 
favorite amuſement, and to his favorite actor, no 
more, than che mere literal expences, — $408 
ineurredꝰ N FEN 187 703 9 < 
+ But as another denotatiam of forgery, 2 70 
marked, that the poet is repreſented in the MSS 
to be ſo ignorant, as net to know an earl's proper 
, and then a we are informed, that your 
1 4 < grace” 
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er graer is tha uſual-mode- of addreſa to dukes; 
but that the circumſtance of its being applied to 
Leiceſten is a proof oi the papet be ing farged. 
But it is worth while to obſerve, chat Mr. Malone 
himſelf neadily agknowledpes, that the title was 
nat eonſined to dukes, hut that ĩt vas applied ĩodiſ- 
etitninately to the king, and the princes: of the 
blood. Nowi t ſhould ſeem from this very cir- 
cumſtange: that the mode of addreſs Was not con- 
flned to dukes; and we well know, that it is neither 
the appropriate title of king, or queen, nor of 
the princes and princeſſes of the blood ; your 
majeſty being the ſtyle of the one, and their high- 
neſſes of the other. So, that here we have a proof 
of the licence, and latitude of its application; and 
there is no reaſon to conclude, that it never was 
uſed to individuals of e n to the Per- 
r 9 te 10 VO 271 

7 Beſides, Mr. Malone? Dargunent: is Aba 
thiss that the moſt common addreſs to peers of the 
degree of dukes, being that of your grace,” 
it follows that Shakſpeare according to the MSS, 
muſt have been groſſly ignorant of the ſtyle, in 
which noblemen were addreſſed. Now, if ever 
a concluſion was completely diſclaimed by the pre- 
miſes, it is this, which Mr. Malone has hazarded. 
The very eircumſtance of, your (grace; not being 
— ſo applied, might probably be the reaſon. 


ol 
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of Shakfpeares uſing it here. Had: Shakſpeare 
cheen a courtier and familiarized' to the phraſe und 
gocents mi gh rank, it was ſurely the moſt inno- 
<erit; And d atural flatrery: he could uſe, to addreſs 
his putron in à ſtyle, ſuperior to chat, which was 
titerally appropriated to him. Or, if he was not 
kabiĩtuated to the language of the court: on che ſe 
-occafions (which 28 far as appears from his educa- 
tion, and ſife, is the moſt probable kyporheſis), 
dit is more likely ſtill, chat he would uſe the = 
language of flattery in his addreſs” to Leiceſter. 
It was natural for him to apply a title, in which 

it he erred, he erred on the ſafe ſide; and Which 
the inherent weaknefs of our nature would rather 
[ approve; as the tribute of a zealous though in- 
rorretct obeĩſance, than * e W 8 

of untutored ruſticity. 2. 

This hyper- eritic now objects bnd in 
which Lowine is concerned which appears in the 
receipts of Skakſpeare. It ſtates, that ate the 
time this Maſter Lowine was rewarded *'forre 
c his good fervyces, ande well playinge, he was 
e juſt twelve years of age, and does not appear to 
«< have joined the company till aſter the accefſion 
o King James. Zut as uſual, Mr. Malone 
brings forward no proof, which unqueſtionablyaſcer- 
tains the time of his joĩning the company, ſo that no 
inſerence againſt che MSS is to be drawn from hat 


10 he 
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he is, pleaſed . to aſſert. That he might; have at 
that time performed, the. part of Arthur in King 
John, or the Duke of York in Richard the third, 

will eaſily be admitted; or that he might | er oc- 
caliohally taken female charadters, which we } 
at that time were. performed by y ung n men... on | 
ſides i it appears from the MSS, 25 only 5 — 
of two ſhillings 1 is ſet down for Maſter Lowine, a 
ſum, very inadequate indeed, co the {eryices of an 
older performer, but which on the grounds, of his, 
s youebs, vas perbaps 8 ſuffcieat ſalary, 
We nom comę to the note of hand of Jin Her 
wake, not 8 as our ſagaciqps Copunentater, 


.it“. e: svcld f fitter enaqng — Ant 
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ct L prompſe to paye to my, * and 1 117 75 reypd 

ohn Hemynge, the ſum of five 0 
pe five Milling , Engliſh wone ye. as a, rect enſe 
4 ker by 4 f cate rouble, in i fertfing ing 1 5 N 
K mich or me at the Globe K as ; allo 13 


8 y 4 tr uble i in g goinge « downe for me to Statford. 
Jus * 2 i" * 


— Wen shake. 
September ine nj, 1555. apt 
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see Appendix 5 Melle tance e 
myiige,' otcur in the ſame detd aud us the ſame! perſon- 
x n 1910 Davutg?: 
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in ſeveral other papers which I have not publithetf; 


Ihav hqweve at a forme of this 
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of rhe> ſane! 2indi vidual — — 
And what ſtreſs can .qypperly::be „hid n x 
point ſo minute and frivolous as the accidental 
omiſſion of. zhe(erter. (r) in Stratford 4, Did: Mr. 
Malone himſelf; never omit 2 letter in the baſte 


and negligence of — ? 
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* riches obſervations, in which I ſhall next 
follow him, ate very extraordinary. Need 1 
er call your attention” fays the critic, to the 
«- ſum of five guineas, here in fact, though not in 
*. words promiſed to be paid?” No let any one 
turn to the receipt, and ſee how far the ſtatement 
is true and correct in mere point of fact. Does it 
appear that the ſum of five guineas is promiſed to 
be paid? The accidental ſum paid for the ſpe- 
cified'ſervices being five pounds and five ſnillings; 
who": ſhall ſay, that the ſum of five guineas is 
repreſented in the receipt? For inſtance in the 
extract, Mr. Malone has given us, from the Royal 
Houſehold ' Eſtabliſhments, ''p.' 255, the joiner's 
fee is ſet down 191. 197. od. and the record 
161. 165. 84. Will any one ſay that the former of 
theſe ſums repreſented nineteen guineas, and the 
other ſixteen guineas and eight pence ? Now unfor- 
tunately for the argument, it will appear from his 
own Prologomena, vol. 2, p. 254, in the account 
of monies received by Phil. Henſlowe, that 
there is this ſtatement 
2256 of Deſember, 1591, 

Received at the ege of London iu. : iiis.: od. 


and were it not a ſubje& beneath attention, I 
make no doubt, that I could produce from antient 
records innumerable inſtances of the ſame nature; 

I equally 


. 
equally ſenſeleſi and ſatal to his own cauſe; i the 
aſſertion, that xxi ſhillings, or c ſhillings waz 
the moſt uſual mode of vxiting. No the beſt 
anſwer to this, will he to reſer him to the Prolo- 
some na, here it appears from the ſame extract, 
1591, chat the acepunts were kept in pounds 
thillings, and pence. Ind ſhots is comparatively 
occurs in very. ex ĩgſtances, here the ac, 
ww in ſhilings are above the number of x1. 
A great emphaſis is laid on the fac- ſimile of 
' aw it, the critic inſtinctively pronounced not to 
be genuine. Then we find him groping about the 
Prerggative Office, , where he did not find what he 
looked for; though as I have before obſerved from 
good authority, that had he been ſucceſsful in his 
are informed, that, to proye the Hemynge ſhould 
have been Heminges,; he was furniſhed, from Mr. 
A. Wallis with a deed of John Hemiages, dated 
Feb. 10, 16118, and of which he has giyen an 
autograph in plate 2, in which he has ſagac iouſiy 
diſcovered, that © there is no more ſimilitude be- 


e tween the two ſignatures, than Hebrew, or Chi- 
ie eſe characters have to Engliſh.” And here let 
me requeſt the reader to attend to this en 
and obſerve the critic caught in his own net. 
On Wedneſday Zoch of December 1795, Mr. 
wilawos } Wallis, 


6575) 

Wallis, accompanied by Mr. Troward, requeſted 
to ſee me upon particular buſineſs.” When they 
entered the room, Mr. Wallis apparertiy In 4 
ſocoſe manner, and directing his hand to his 
pocket, exclaimed, © 'I have ſomething here that 
« win deſtroy the validity of your Shalk ſpeare 
« papers.” - He then produced the deed quoted 
by Mr. Malone, ſigned John Heminges, which ! 
obſerved was totally unlike the * Ut 
Hemynge, 1 had laid before the public“ Mr. 
Wallis wus then ſhewn four receipts or Weide 

tandums, ſigned John Heminges, (which exactly 
corteſponded with the hand - writing in his deed), 
one of e oo in this _ dated in the year 
ivr. + 30-118 1 | _ * ' 2 * 


ce: — fromm Maſter Says for uſe of 
the n the fomin of — — 
m dated 5 
a3:  Oftobree 12, 1602. 


8 Theſe four receipts are thus indorſed, * onde 
* as hereinn mentyonedde, Wm. S.“ and are 
wrapped in another paper, on which is written 
«© Receipts forre moneyes givenne toe mee bye 
« the falle Heminge, onne accounte o the . 
&« "uy n * | | 
| Wm. 8. 
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Among theſe papers, there are at leaſt twenty 
n+ ke be or diſburſements of monies, 
in which this perſon, Heminges is always diſtin · 
guiſhed as the tall Heminges of the, Curtain 
Theatre, ſrom the Hemynge I have laid before the 
world in my publication. Reſides theſe documenta 
I haye the fame Heminges as a ſubſeribing witneſs 

to ſeyeral parchment, deads,. with Shakſpeare and 
others. Noy in conſequence. of Mr. Wallis having 
in his poſſe ſion the. derd before mentioned, I was 
well aware, that it would be a high dainty to our 
critic, to have an opportunity of nibbling at the 
; I therefore, requeſted that gentle man 
very earneſtly, chat Mr. Malone mighe be per- 
mitted to copy, or make any other uſe of this 
deed, that he might think proper. J was deſirous 
alſo of putting ſome deeds of my own into his 
hands, which I knew he would very willingly copy | 
as proofs againſt me ; but out of motiyes of mere 
compaſſion, I deſiſted from my intention. Well, 
Mr. Wallis politely permitted him to take a copy 
of the-deed, and in conſequence, in Plate , No. 6, 
he has moſt aſſuredly given the autograph with 
conſiderable fdelity.. It is amuling, therefore, to 
ſee him like « whale rolling about in the depths of 
his own blunders: and entering, into an elaborate 
proof to ſhew that the s final was in common uſe 
at that time, to account for its being written He- 

| minges. 
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minges.” But this is another proof of his ignorance, 
of the orthography of proper names at that time, 
even as they were printed. Had he lobked to the 
editors dedication prefixed to the firſt folios, he 
would have chere found che name thus ſpelled, 
withour the s final Heminge. And ſo indefinite was 
che orthography. at that period, that in the liſt of 
Actors in the ſame vol. he is called Heminges.'- In 
p. 140 of Mr. Malone's work, he ſays, that 
Heminge was married to Rebecca Nuell, widow. 
Now, as a proof that this ingenious gentleman 
cannot read, I would remark, that the original 
Ms has it Rebecta Knell, widdow. Then in 

z ſtyle of banter in which he is not very ſuc- 
ceſsful,” ie attacks poor Heminge with want of 
gallantry in leaving Jon wit” to 8⁰ Gown” to 
Statford. 

Are then the attachments of our amorous 
commentator ſo cloſely rivetted, that in the ſecond 
year of his marriage; no urgency of bulineſs ſhould 
divert him from the arms and the bed of his miſ- 
treſs, even for a few nights? and with regard to 
his objection to the accidental uſe of  Statford, I 
cannot help obſerving the curious changes which 
he rings upon the objectionable authority, when in 
one ſentence he finds fault with their being redun- 
dant, at another, with their being deficient in the 
letters. But, as he ſays p. 132, “ I will leave this 
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to he determined 9 
*..ccyphening,noaſepſe, e Hams). r 1303-10 
Mr. Malone now comes to an objection, ::on 
which by the aſſiſtance; of ſome ingenious friend, 
he has been enabled very amply to expatiate. Very 
luckily, he ſays; that he has diſtovered the form 
of a promiſſory note at that period, and as the note 
to it, he very ſagaciouſſy coneludes, that it was 
forged-for the occaſion. Let us obſerve the pe- 


* 
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Mem. 1 That 1 Gabcell, 2 5th of 
« « Aprell, have , borrowed. of Philippe Henſlowe 
the ſum. of thirtie ſhellynges in xcdy money to 
«. be payed unto him agayne, to en he Arien 
0 ES I faye borrowed xxxs. 2 


ATE %% Ore hel Spence,” 
4602 


, _ This | is | copied. 25 Mr. Malone re from 
Henſlowe's MS Beate and 


OF 


1 4 w 13 


. inns an — af a note or bil of 
. . ane month Shad a 
LE 3.C: 4503; 

1 20 The I * ed — « — 
% thouſand ſix houndard, borrowed of Mr. 
« Henſhlowe- in redii monie the ſom of fortie 
ce ſhellings 


nr 
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* ſhellings to be paid the twentie daie of October 
te next folleinge the date t in wineſe Wet 


l tet eo m hr 
mit en 688“ N 7 5 = + John Duke!" 4 
zit u tungs 1G i oh 7+ 


* -. Agother form y Was, — Received 30 die Ja 

« nuarii 1.598 of — the ſum, of —— ta bee re- 

„ payed. unto bim, or his aſſignes upon the laſt of 
cc M ebuary, next enſuinge, \ whereof I bind me, my 
5 ce heires, executors, and adminiſtrators,” None 
| of theſe it is ſaid, whether entered in the book 
of the lender, or written on ſeparate flips of 
paper, were indorſable over, nor could an ac- 
tion at t Jay, e on them. 


| To: akis laſt ene I take no exception. 
band eich memorandums in the 
Shakſpeare MSS were legal or transferable ſecu- 
rities. All I contend for is, that there cam be no 
deciſive proof that this ſorm of acknow ent 
ef a debt, or à promiſe to repay it, might not 
bave been uſed at that time, notwithſtanding 
what is ſaid to diſprove or invalidate it, either 
by . . e or by his 3 
friend.- | 
But dhe . claſh wich cabs as 
and according to alt the rules of ſtrict reaſoning, 


as 


"0 
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as well as of ſtrict evidence, ate mutualiy deſtrue- 
tive of the ſeveral proofs they adduce;! In the 
elaborate. hiſtory of promiſſory: notes, which is 
thrown into the lumber of an appendix, inſtead 
of framing a connected ſyſtem of argument in his 
text, it is laid down as a ſort of axiom, that in the 
period on which we dre o Ned, 
to every inſtrument of this Kind, that it ſhould 
contain a clauſe to expreſs the ſealing of the paper. 
For inſtance. In witneſs whereof I ſet to my 
« ſeale, &c.“ Iris obſervable that this is alſo taken 
from Henſlowe's Regiſter, Now in the bil of 
debt, which Mr. Malone himſelf has Exhibited, 
there is no ſuch clauſe as this inferted, nor does it 
appear that the itiſtrument was ſcaled by the party, 
who was bound by it. Here then are two con- 
tradictory authorities. The ingenĩoua friend ſays 
that every inſtrument muſt haye been ſealed, and 
that none exiſted without it. The ermc-himſelf 
produtes a ſpecimen, where there is no danſe re- 
lative to ſraling at all; and what is very remark- 
able, both of them ſeem to have been exploring 
the ſame records; and each produces a ſpecimen, 
which fallifies and invalidates that of the other. 
appears to me entirely ignorant of the law, hiſ- 
tory, and commerce, of the country. He does 
not conſider that the antient uſages of a bill or 

” promiſe 


TH 5 
promiſe” to pay, or to do any thing, becauſe 
there was by ſtatute law; no definite and preſcribed 
form of writing chem; on that very account, were 
2 conſequence uncertain and variable. He ſeems 

to ſuppoſe that the origin and uſe of notes was 
not prior to the ſtatutes which made them nego- 
tiable, viz. the ſtatutes gth and roth, William 3d, 
and 3d and 4th, Anne, c. 31. Theſe ſtatutes 
firſt made them negotiable; but it is reaſonable to 
ſuppoſe” that they were in exiſtence before this pe- 
riod, as the gth and roth; William and Mary, c. 7, 
which, * is entitled an act for the better payment 
* of inland bills of exchange, preſcribes no 
ſpecific form, but merely creates proviſions to 

give them a legal negotiation and effect. 
Without the aid of the dull reaſoning in the 
appendix, I am ready to acknowledge, that the 
promiſſory note did not exiſt legally at this period, 
and I am alſo ready to allow, that among mer- 
chants, it was not the uſual mode of giving ſecu- 
rities, or of acknowledging debts. Among thoſe, 
who were engaged in commerce, it is natural to 
ſuppoſe, that no inſtrument would be in general 
uſe, but what was recognized by law. But the 
ſame reaſoning does not apply with equal force 
to tranſactions between individuals. It is ſta- 
ted, that the want of theſe promiſſory notes, &c. 
was very ſeverely felt in the mercantile world, and 
K the 
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the inconvenience of ſealed obligations a conſider- 
able matter of complaint. This inconvenience 
muſt have been much more ſeverely experienced 
in the pecuniary intercourſes of thoſe, who did not 
ſtand in a mereantile relation to each other. By 
conſequence therefore, ſome mode of acknow- 
ledging the receipt of monies on one hand, or of 
promiſing to pay them on the other, would natu- 
rally he reſorted: to, where a mutual confidence 
exiſted. The notes &c. in the Shakſpeare MSS 
merely. relate to a private tranſaction between two 
very intimate friends. The ſums were ſmall, and 
neither of the parties thought it neceſſary to clothe 
their contracts in the inconvenient ſhape of ſtrict 
legal rules. This very often happens at the pre- 
ſent moment. I have myſelf often ſeen the vowels 
1, O, U, with the ſum of money annexed ; and this 
has been the only acknowledgement between the 
parties, and that to a very conſiderable amount. As 
theſe papers are not put into circulation, they are 
frequently kept in a deſk or drawer, As of a 
mere private memorandum.  _ 

Having diſmiſſed this topic, nien 1 ruſt 
chat the remarks I have made, will be equally clear 
and ſatis factory, I now. proceed to the letter to 
Anna Hatherway, Here Mr. Malone invokes 
Venus, her ſon and all the loves, and the 
graces. The firſt time ] believe, fo ill- omened an 


mvo- 


* 
Invocation was ever addreſſed to theſe perſonages. 
Commentators, and critics are not in general the 
ardent votaries, nor the favcured choice of the 
beautiful divinity. Nor is it very uſual to invoke 
the inſpiration of this goddeſs, to ſubjects of re- 
condite and abſtruſe reſearches into black letter, 
from whence the illuminations of genius, and taſte, 
and ſcience are neceſſarily excluded. But leaving 
this ridiculous topic, let us attend to the objections 
the critic takes to the letter, I have alluded to. 
The letter is as follows. | 


« Deareſte Anna 


« As thou haſte alwaye founde mee toe mye 

« worde moſte trewe ſoe thou ſhalt ſee I havee 
« ſtryctlye kepte mye promyſe 1 pray you per- 
e fume thys mye poore locke withe thye balmye 
*« kyſſes forre thenne indeede ſhalle kynges 
c themmeſelves bowe ande paye homage toe itte. 
„ doe aſſure thee no rude hande hathe knottedde 
te itte thye Willy's alone hathe done the worke 
« Neytherre the gyldedd bauble thatte envyronnes 
* the heade of majeſtye noe norre honourres moſt 
« weyghtye would give mee halfe the joye as didde 
« thys mye lyttle worke forre thee The feelinge 
te that dydde neareſte approache untoe itte was 
te thatte whiche commethe nygheſte untoe God 
*  wreke ande gentle charytye forre thatte virtue 
K 2 « O1- 


an 
ie ende thae-/ione 


« mye hearte .forre thou art ass a talle cedarre, 
t ſtretchynge forthe its branches and ſuccourynge 


e the ſmallere plants frome nyppynge winneterre 


“ orr the boyſterouſe windes Farewelle toe 


e morrowe bye tymes J will ſee tos & m_ 0 | 
X MRSA ſweete Love. 


60 Thyne everre, 11 un 

* Wu « Wm. ee ” | 
2 Anna « Harherremaye,” | 
„ 4453-4 af Þ 

Upon the internal ſtyle of the letter, as it js 
natural to expect, the critic makes no obſervation. 


Ot the ſolid ſenſe, with which it abounds, the 


marks of a pregnant intellect which it diſplays, 
and the beauty of its diction, and imagery, he 
takes no cognizancęe. He is ſtill apud minima. 
Wich a taſte ſimilar to his, who in examining the 
beauties of an ancient temple, ſhould inſpect the 
ſtones of which it was built, and analyze the mortar 
which cemented them together, he attempts to 
pick out a flaw in the orthography, and ſuper- 
ſcription. Or, to uſe a more ludicrous compari- 
fon as Prior has i it of a twelfth-cake 


He is but an idle dreamer, 
no leaves the pye, to gnaw the ſtreamer. 


4 a ſpecimen « of this | obſcure diligence,” 
5 I would 
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I would juſt point out the frivolous exception te 
the letter, on the ſcore of its omitting in the 
ſuperſeription the uſual prepoſitions Far and To. 
T1 leave this exception without commenting upon It. 
Then we are told, by way of farther objeftion, 
that the lady was chriſtened plain Anne not Auna; 
and that her name: way: nat RIO but 
Hathaway. 

I haye * nd OY KR nor 


looked into mouldy records, to aſcertain the pre- 


ciſe manner, in which ſhe was chriſtened. But 
this does not interfere with the argument, for 
names are not always pronounced with the pro- 
nunciation which was uſed at the chriſtening. Be- 
ſides there are innumerable inſtances, in which 
yernacular names are pronounced with a Roman 
termination. But this advocate for the fame of the 
immortal bard, according to the character he has 


names were frequently written in this mode by 
Shakſpeare himſelf, in ſeveral of his dramas. 
Let him look to his Taming the Shrew. 


6 Wan 
6 As Axx A to the Queen of Carthage was.” 
Act. 2. Sc. 4. 


Have we not alſo Jabella, for Iſabel? Ma- 
: riana 


arrogated to himſelf, might have recollected that 
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rlana for Marianne, in Meaſure for Meaſure? 
Katharina in the Taming of the Shrew, ' Maria 
in Love's Labour Loſt. Ditto, Twelfth Night. 
For Anna Queen of Great Britain, ſee Taylor the 
Water Poet, f. ed. p. 2 50. Anna Maria Eſtouteville, 
and Henrietta Maria, daughter of Thomas Savage, 
Viſcount Rock Savage, both born the end of the 
16th, or the beginning of the 17th century. 
Theſe inſtances I am frniſhed wil by F. Town- 
ſend, Eſq-Windfor Herald, | 

Again we find: in the Pariſh Regiſter of St. 
Botolph Biſhopſgate, Anna gone of the 
« nunties maides of St. Mary Spital, buried 20th 


of October, 1613. Theſe inſtances, will I 


think, ſnew to conviction the frequent uſe of theſe 
names; of ima in particular, of which Mr. Ma- 
tone has dogmatically faid that in plain proſe,” no 


example can be produced in the ſixteenth century. 
Yet ſurely che letter to Anne Hatherwaye is not 


plain proſe. If that can only bo called poetry, 
which is expreſſed in certain metre, and cadence, 
this is certainly proſe, and probably this gentle man 
has no other criterion to diſtinguiſh between poe- 
try, and proſe. But if by poetry, be meant that, 
which breathes inſpiration, and is clothed in a ſort 


of numerous diftion though not regular verſifica- 


tion, then the letter I am ſpeaking of, Is ſurely 
a 4 comm compoſition.” 
With 


» 1990 * 


With regard to the exceptionable ſpelling of 
Hotherrewaye, 1-ſhall not treſpaſs much on the 
attention of the reader, by entering into minute 
diſquiſition concerning it. This only 1 will re- 
mark, as far as the remark can apply to the ſub- 
ject of the MSS, that Ben Jonſon's name is fre- 
quently written in papers which I have in my poſ- 
ſeſſion, Johnſonne, and even the name of Har- 
court, whoſe name is fo ſpelled in a printed book; 
intitled, a Voyage to Guiana, has in a note im- 
mediately under it, in the very hand-writing of 
the Shakſpeare MSS, the word ſpelt Harrecourte. 
Now, not to lay any emphaſis on: the queſtion 
of the authenticity or impoſture of the papers, is 
not this unuſual mode of orthography. as recon- 
eileable to the one as to the other hypotheſis ? for, 
what forger in his ſenſes would have betrayed ſo 
groſs an improvidence, as to diſplay errors, which 
muſt have dĩrectly militated agairft his own pur- 
poſes, - And though our critic is ſo very con- 
fident, that the erroneous orthography of this 
name, is a ſufficient proof of the impoſture, it is 
no ſtronger proof to a candid mind than the ſpelling 
of Lowine, Leyceſterre, or Shakſpeare in ſeveral 
oppolite and contradictory ways. | 

But, ſays Mr. Malone, had the addreſs been 
e my. ſweet Anne, inſtead of deareſt, it might have 
paſſed well enough, In ſupport of this frivolous 

remark, 


remark, he cites Sir John Harrington, who begins 
his letter to his lady, dated December 27, 1603, 
witch the words . Sweet Mall.“ In reply to this, 
I ſhall refer Mi Malone to Lodge's Illuſtrations, 
where: he will find in vol. 2. p. 102, in' the Earl 
of Derbys letter, the words Deareſt Friend, 
uſed in 1589: again in the ſume volume p. 3, 
we ſhalb find «© -Deareſte Py.“ In Nicol's Eliza - 
deth's Progreſs, p. . 
Comedic, My Deere, adiew. 

But to quit the ſubject, crit wo this 
eritic to his on quotations, particularly Jn p. 
56, Where Sir Philip Sidney addreſſes his Siſter, 
« Ja my deure Lady and Siſter the Counteſſt of 
ic Pembroke.” But it is of all labours, the moſt 
weuriſame, and ee eee 3 
traſh. — the critic, that 
the forgery is proved by the fact, namely, of miſ- 
nomers, orthographies, ' & c. notwithſtanding the 
reaſons that might be adduced in ſupport of them. 
Admirable reaſoning | But how my good cri- 
tic, is this fact proved ? Is it by my Lady Bar- 
nard's Will, or by the old Pariſh Regiſter, which 
contains the marriage of a perſon, who is not even 
known to belong to that family? Let us leave 
him, however, * . and ee ny 
n. e T6 


1 ( 4 
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Nos with regard-to- the. orthography of the 


poet s name (once more to recur to this topic) can 
any rational man/ conclude; that Heminge and 
Condell, the editors atid- printefs of Shakſpeare's 
works; were forgers, becauſe they ſpelt his name 
Shakeſpters # though in the 'only admitted auto- 
graphs of the bard; he himſelf wrote it Shakſpere 
and Shakſpeare. And by the ſame regſon in the 


inſtance beſote usj namely; the ſpelling of Hather - 
waye, can the orthogtaphy of her name; not as it 


was written in her own hand; but as it was found 
in the will of 4 deſceudant; in'the third degree of 
generation from: her; be according to any ſound 
iv en confidere@ as 
—_— 01 

Adee contend at bees 4 dds 4. 
—*7—— and che Graces, we 
into the controvetſy before us. In truth, there 
ſeems ſome little ingenuity in the mode of proce- 
dure; which he has adopted: He ſeems to have 
known; that if all the reſearches he has expended 
on the ſubj⸗ ject; the minute, and laboured criticiſms 
he has purſued, for the purpoſe of invalidating the 
MSS, ſhould be but little attended to, and their 
effe& on the queſtion but ſlightly eſtimated, to in- 
troduce his political tenets, and to ſhew a ſedi- 
tous tendency in ſome paſſage of the MSS would 


L. excite 3 
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excite-a( powerful, and efficient prejudice againſt 
them. For this purpoſe, he introduces himſelf as 
_ &zealous:royaliſt;;and has ſeletted a paſſage of the 
above letter, to which he imputes a ſeditious con- 
ſtæuct ion. 21 The words which he marks out as a 
contemptuous alluſion to royalty are thoſe of gyl- 
+;-dedde bawbles:': Let me, however, requeſt the 
reader £0: peruſe the paſſage. None, but the moſt 
ſervile icquruer, dan ſurely take an exception to 
any: phraſe of this kind. In calling the crown a 
gilded-bawble, Shakſpeare only repeated, what he 
has frequently ſaid in his dramas. Who is there 
ment, which concerns the emptineſs of royalty, and 
that occurs not only in this poet, but wlüch muſt 
occur in the works of all. who have ftudied hu- 
man liſe, and drawn rational reflections from the 
peruſal of it ? Who ſor inſtance, could make this 
objection to the e Richard * 7 


53010. r 45431 ri 14 
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Dit 07 es | Q 
. — Within the — Lang crown. 
"That rounds the mortal temples of a king, 
© Keeps death his court, and there the antjc ſits, 
— bis Nate, and grinning at his pomp, &c. 
| Ack. + *. „ 


Ji 


* 


+... Still purſuing his digrefſion, Mr. Malone, u. 


(SG) 
tempts to give an eulogium on the character of 
Queen Elizabeth. As he has provoked the ſub- 


ject, I truſt, chat a ſlight obſervation on the cha- 
racter of this princeſs, will be allowed me in my 
turn. It is intimated by Mr. Malone, that time 
may have abated the ſplendor of her name. Per- 
haps there is no better proof than this; that the 
ſplendor of her character was temporary and ad- 
ventitious, rather than durable and ſolid. The 
moſt unequivocal teſt, to which the general policy 
or perſonal character of a ſovereign can be brought, 
is the eſtimate of a fair, and unbiaſſed poſterity.; 
becauſe it is an eſtimate, into which no temporary 
prepoſſeflions, no heats of party, or faction can 
poſſibly enter. It is indeed ſomewhat remarkable 
that 'the example of this princeſs, whom every 
hiſtorian has repreſented to have been more tena- 
cious, of the royal prerogative; andmore avaricious 
of arbitrary fway, than any of her predeceſſors, 
ſhould be held up as an object of fuch ardent ve- 
| neration. I know not how to account for it, but 
by attributing it to the new faſhioned propenſity, 
not only to contemplate with complacency, buteven 
with admiration, thoſe periods of our hiſtory, in 
which the liberties of the people were the moſt over 
looked, or deſpiſed. Mr. Malone in his abhorrence 
of regicide, ought not to have forgot the cruel 
murder of the Scottiſh Queen, in which a lawful 
4 L 2 and 
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and aimiable ſovereign was depoſed by che artſul 
and jealous policy of the princeſs, of whom he is fo 
violently enamoured. The reign of this queen, 
however, was proſperous, in the. wars ſhe entered 
into, and the commerce of the country was conſi: 
derably extended at that period. This will account 
for the predileRQions to this priacels. , So 4rue is it 
that a combination of proſperous cireumſtances, 
will throw a fort of magnificence over a govern- 
ment, the adminiſtration. of which is uniformly 
conducted on the moſt arbitrary, and tyrannical 
principles. With regard to the © deteſtable doc- 
« trines of. modern republicans,” which dur critic 
ſeems fo thoroughly to apprehend, I ſhall only ob- 
ſerve that if the cauſe of regular governments, 
has no better ſupport, than the pen of an halt 
informed and cloudy commentator, it ſtands in a 
ſtate deplorably precarious, and diſſoluble. | 

But to return to the verbal objections of the 
exiric, On dae uſe of the word ©. bawble;” in the 
letter to Anna Hatherwaye, he obſerves, that he 
has ſome doubt, whether the word had obtained 
that ſignification, ſo early. as the middle of the 
reign of Elizabeth. He doubts whether it was 
uſed at that time, though in the foregoing ſentence, 
he allows that it bears the very ſenſe affixed to it 
in ſeveral of our poet's. plays. Why, however, 
the world is to be ſatisfied with the doubts of this 
22 | gentleman 
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gentleman, I am at a loſs ro-difooyer, and I am 
equally perplexed to diſcert upon hat principley 
his doubts, unaccompanied as they are even with 
the ſhadow of an argument, can operate againſt 
my reaſonings· In p. 14. we haye produced in- 
ſtances ſufficient to ſhew that che word Baule was 
in uſe in Elizabethis time, and long before that 
period, and was applied exaly in the ſenſe, in 
which it is uſed in the MSS. In Cymbeline, a 
ay the commentator ſhould certainly haye had 
e'katadedge of w find 8 


« Richer than doing nothing, for a bauble, 
e Prouder than ruſtling in unpaid for ſilk.” 
ee inſtance I ſhall here adduce, (though ĩt 
is ſcarcely neceſſary) to prove the word was in very 
common uſe in 1633. In the index of words pre- 
fixed to Butler's Engliſh Grammar printed in that 
year, and which conſiſts of only twelve leaves, we 
find under letter B. To Babble, Garrio, a . 
Nugamentum. 
With regard to the objection, thee vid loan 
unſuitable epithet to diadem, and that Shakſpeare 
muſt have known that the diadem always conſiſted 
of real gold, I ſhall make but one obſervation. 
It is evident from the ſenſe to which it is applied 
in the letter before us, that the epichet, 4 gilded,” was 


18 
uſed fri a derogatory manner, in order to degrade 
the value of the object to which he alludes. It is 
à figure in rhetoric, which Quintillian and Tully 
call the imminutio; and had Mr. Malone read 
the works of either of theſe writers, he would 
not ſurely have tried a mere metaphorical dic- 
tion, by the teſt of rigid truth, to which it is 
abſurd to bring ben Ge or ee 
expreſſion,” .. / 
In order to ſhew; as * Pu . 
opinions of our author's age, were inconſiſtent with 
the ſentiment in the letter to Anne Hatherwaye, 
we have many quotations from Shakſpeare. But 
how looſe unconnected extracts from various plays, 
can demonſtrate the real ſentiments of the author, 
cannot diſcover. » When Shakſpeare wrote his 
dramas, he would naturally put into the mouths of 
his theatrical perſonages, the ſentiments which 
were the moſt congenial to their reſpective cha- 
racters. He knew, that unleſs he was governed by 
this principle, the unity of character and action, 
which is the moſt prominent merit of Shakſpeare, 
would be violated and deſtroyed. He attributed, 
therefore, to his dramatic agents, their appropriate 
expreſſions; When a biſhop ſpeaks, Shakſpeare 
provided him with the language of paſſive ſub- 
miſſion to the reigning authority which it is natural 
* a biſhop to utter. In the lips of his ſove- 


reigns, 


1 4053 | 
reigns, he has put the diction of a conſcious, and 
dignified ſuperiority ; in thoſe of his courtiers, the 
maxims of pliant and accomodating - fervility. 
Hence it is; that in the writings of Shakfpeare, it 
is eaſy to ſelect paſſages, in which the moſt ſervile, 
and ſubmiſſive principles are inculcated. But on the 
other hand, it is by no means difficult to find ſen- 
timents, which breathe the ſpirit of a proud and 
dignified independence. Paſſages of this kind may 
be found in Julius Cæſar, and in many other 
plays, where it was neceſſary for the preſervation 
of that unity of character, which appears in all his 
dramas, that ee ſentiments and wart 
ſion ſhould be uſed. 1 07 

But we have alſo an obje&ion to the _ of the 
word e cedar,” and to the phraſe © forre thou arte as 
te à talle cedarre ſtretchynge forthe its branches and 
« ſuecourynge ſmaller plants fromme nypyngge 
« .,winterre,' or the boyſterouſe windes. It is ſaid 
ee that an umbrageous multitude of leaves, inſtead 
e of ſuccouring deſtroys all vegetation under it.“ 
This is not true. Mr. Malone has proved himſelf 
not only ignorant of natural hiſtory, but even 
incapable of the moſt obvious reffection. Vege- 
tation, every one knows, requires air; this is 
evident from the propenſity, which naturaliſts 
have obſerved in all plants, and ſhrubs, to bend 
towards the air, when they are fititited in places, 

; which 


Ls 


which do not admit a general: ei on and dif- 
fuſion of that Quid. But we are yet to learn, that 
the ſheker of a tree is unfavourable. to the growth 
of ſmaller ſhrubs and plants. Ivy, Jeſſamine, the 
Roſe- tree, and Ever-greens, flouriſh always in the 
ſhade. This. would-be critic here finds fault with 
what he cannot underſtand, I muſt firſt remind 
bim of che mazim of che ſchools, „ Nullum 
1 ſimile eſt idem, or to tlanſlate it to him, 
That which reſembles any thing, cannot be the 
* fame.” If ; bg ; finds fault wich the above 
beautiful paſſage, | what , will he ſay $9, the fol- 
lowing effort of a great mater? © My love is 
as the cyprels in the garden, like the horſe in 
«+ the charjots.of Theſſaly,” 1 mult now inform 
this God of Letters, that, if a reſemblance is. exact 
throughout, it is not any longer, poetically ſpeaking 
a ſimile. Has be forgot the obʒection againſt Ad- 
diſon's angel, or does he not x n. it ? Perhaps he 
may not. But co anſwer him incontrovertibly, at 
leaſt in his own Way, L aſſert, that ſome ever- 
' Breens and other plants will. thrive beneath the 
cady branches of trees and that in moſt counties 
famous ſot che production of apples, in order to 
Aave ground, grain is ſomn in the orchatds, which 
does nat ſerm 40 flouriſh the leſs from being fo fi- 
tuated: and, laſt of all, he mult be requeſted to 
perule the lines in gueſtion again, and he will find, 
ä that 


Edd Yn, Bee... 
Sar n them the cedar is ſuppoſed only to defend 
the ſmaller plants c fromme nyppynge winneterre, 
4 or the boyſterouſe windes ;” and not to ſuccour 
vegetation, as he miſunderſtood them. It is ra- 
tional to infer, that when they are protected from 
the cold blaſts, and in ſouthern climates from the 
intenſe rays of the ſun, they would be more likely 
to thrive in their young and tender ſtate. That 
vegetation, however, does flouriſh under this ſpe- 
ies of covering, is evident from the immenſe 
quantity of underwood, or Tow ſhrubs, which will 
be obſerved in all woods and forefts, where there 
is a great deal of ſhade, and protection afforded 
them by the larger trees. Leaving however, this 
ſpecies of digreſſion, let us now examine the verſes 
by —— to Aung Hatherwaye. 


Py ** — A 
"Os... Thanne thou ſweete nymphe of Avon fayre, 
H -** Is there onne earche a mane more trewe, 
% Thanne Willy Shakſpeare is to you. 


, « © Though fyckle fortune prove unkynde 
“Still dothe ſhe leave herre wealthe behynde 
« She neere the hearte canne forme anew 
« Norre make thye Willy's love untrue. 


« Though age withe withered hand doe ſtryke, 
“ The forme moſte fayre the face moſte bryghte, 
« Stille dothe ſhe leave untouchedde and trewe 
Thy Willy's love ande friendſhippe too. 
M « Though 


(90 )) 
Though fleathe with neverre faylynge blowe 
Daothe Manne and babe alyke brynge lowe 

Vette doth he take naughte butte hys due 
2 12 Ande ſtrikes notte Willy's] hearte ſtill * 


ne. ces thents yorr frrotuns death norreage go 

-/\ -6-Canne/faythfulle/Willy's love aſfuage - 

Then do live ande dye ſorre you 
* Thy Wille ace and cad .. Fil 


"The A 
wn uſe of * Heayenne” as a dyſſillable, The 
exception. is founded on the authority of Spenſer. 
In bis letter to Gabriel Harvey, April 1580” 
.«« Heaven being uſed mort as one ſpllable, when it js 
« dog that holdeth up one leg. In gur poet's ge- 
ee nuine compoſitions, we never find any ſuch hob- 
« bling metre,” obſer ves the commentator on Shak- 
ſpeare. To what purpoſe he has read this great 
maſter will be ſeen, from the ſpecimens I ſhall ad- 
duce, to ſhew that it 1s uſed indiſcriminately as a 
diſſylable and monyſfllable' in various paſſages of 
his plays. 


The means, that Meri yields muſt be embraced, | 
And not neglected : elſe if, Heaven would, 
And we would not Heavn's offer, we refuſe 
The proffered means of ſuccour, and redreſs. 
King Richard II. Act 3. Sc. 2. 
| — Oh? 
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Had I your tongues, and eyes, I'd uſe them ſo, 
That #taven's vault ſhould crack: ſhe's gone for ever. 
| Lear. Act. 5. | 


Now let the rain of. Heaven wet this place, 
To waſh —_— my woeful monuments. | 
D 2 


6 
And drop my blood for drachnias, than to wring 
From the hard hands of peaſants, their vile traſh 
By any indirection. 

| Julius Cc, AB. 4: 


'The Sun not yet thy fighs from Hoover clears. 
3 * 2. * + 


Why ven in that was Heaven ordinant. 
| Hamlet, AQ. 5. 


He finds te joys of Herve ere on cart 
Merchant of Venice. 


I cannot 'twixt the Heaven, and the Main 
Deſcry a fail. 
ith Othello, AR. 2 


I have tow'rd A — a ſecret vow. 


M 2 By 
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e eee eee aka 
un 10 
| avs « | Merchant of Venice A 5. 
* 
ä Heaven's glorious Sun, (3d 
* ure 1 1% 


Theſe earthly Gelbes of Heaven's lights. 
ibid. 
wth wrt; nr lng tf wit ri vil 
— little how Kt $200k 
Therefore Heaven's nature's charge. 
As You Like it. Act. 3. Sc. 


Hymen from Heaven brought her. 


Make Heaven drowſy with the Harmony. 


And Beauty's creft becomes the Heaven: well, 
What peremptory eagle-ſighted eye ; 
Dares look upon the Heaven of her brow. 

| Love's Labour Loſt, | 


— renne 
P 


Spenſer. 
755 Looke 
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Locke when the Heavens-are to juſtice bent. 
n d 


en 0 44 # 
| The ſunne that meaſures Heaven all day long 
At night doth bath his ſteeds, th' ocean waves among. 


At laſt the golden Orientall gate 

Ot greateſt Heaven gan to open fayre, | 

And Phabus freſh as bridegroome to her mate, 

Came daunciog forth, ſhaking his dewie haire, 

And hurles his gliſtering NINE ayre, 
| id. 


— — Now the golden Heſperus 
| We TEC ART Heaven's ſheeno. 
wic. 


It was the time, „ 
From Heaven's height, . _ heavie eyes 


_— n 
As the great eye of Heaven ſhined bright, 
Ibid. 


Wis & i Acne edition diate, 
Ordained have, how can fraile fleſhy wight 
Forecaſt, but it muſt needs to iſſue come, 
Ibid. 


Why have I quoted theſe inſtances ? I have 
| quoted 
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quoted them to ſhew that this gentleman, who we 
ought to ſuppoſe, is too converſant with Shak- 
ſpeare, not to have met with theſe paſlages, has 
made an affertion, which every page almoſt of this 
author falfifies and deftroys. It were to be wiſked 
that this critic and hiſtorian of Lowine, could be 
made to know ſomething about y what he writes, 
before he begins ſcribbling, he would then con- 
trive to get ſome underſtanding of the author of 
whom he peaks: He would then know. that 
Spenſer has taken this licence in as large a latitude | 
as any of his neighbours; | 


— „„ P — P 


po Like x a3 2 tender roſe in | open plaine n 
« Diſpreds the glory of her leaves gaye.” 


This is dilatation, this is dinſtole with a-vel:+ 
geance. But what reliance in any reſpect, is to be 
had in the genius of vocabulary and dictionary? 
old and new, from Romeus and Juliet to Samuel 
Johnſon, he has written and read © a world, of 
« wordes; but what does he know in any reſpect 
of the uſe of them? that he knows nothing of 
the meaſure of either Shakſpeare or Spenſer, is 
here demonſtrited; and yet he dreams that he is as 
familiar with them as his glove, and, as if they 
were ſworn companions. We have ſeen that thoſe 
who are. utterly. incapable of realoning,! can very 

glibly 
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glibly enumerate and run over the names of our 
old logicians ; and Cockeran or Coles may help 
him to the meaning of the words, ſyſtole and dia- 
ſtole, whom no ſchooling, no drudgery, no reading 
of e can make feel 15 harmony of 
numbers. 

Not Jong after the critic's tion of his 
bir we find him recanting his aſſertion, and 
proclaiming his ignorance through the medium 
ofthe Gentleman's Magazine, acknowledging that 
— or ra 


4e Hear it not WET for it-is a knell, 
5; i That ſummons thee to Heaven, or to Hell. 


And does this retractation atone for the teme- 
rity of making bold, and unſupported blunders, 
on a ſubject to which one might imagine from his 
peculiar ſtudy: and avocation, he would have paid 
a ſtricter and more diligent attention. It appears 
rather extraordinary, that a commentator on Shak- 
ſpeare, ſhould convict himſelf of having never 
read him. 

The next paper in the order purſued by Mr. 

Malone, is the 

Letter from Shakfpoare to the 
| * Earl of Southampton; 
and the 


Earl's anſwer. 
Here 
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„Bates come once more to aſſertions, rjbd 
if . poſſible with encreafed arrogance, and more de- 
ſtitute than ever of proof, or reaſon. It is faid, 
that there is not a ſingle circumſtance belonging to 
theſe letters, that does not detect and expoſe the 
impoſture. But the reader will ſmile, when he 
obſerves the extraordinary mode, in which this 
aſſe veration is attempted to be maintained. The 
reaſoning is not ſpecifically applicable to the let- 
ters before us, but comprehends the whole of the 
ſubject. It does not merely attach ſuſpicion to 
this part of the Shakſpeare documents, but over- 
whelms in one indiſcriminate torrent of refuta- 
tion, the intire collection of manuſcripts altogether. 
What is this irre ſiſtable argument? Stripping it 
of its ufcleſs-incumbrance of words, 2 
it into a narrow compaſs, it is preciſely this. 
Edmund Malone, having been employed on à life > 
Shakſpeare for two years paſt, and with the aid of 
authentic and indiſputable documents, (which the 
rorld has not yet ſeen.) having overturned every tradi- 
tional ſtory, concerning Shakſpeare for near a century 
paft (which is yet to be proved) not being uncon- 
verſant with the ſubjeft, do mon theſe MG to 
be ſpurious. 

Mr. Malone is pleaſed to conſider theſe letters 
as formed on ſome archetype, or received tra- 
dition concerning Shakſpeare. The letters in 

. queſtion, 
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e he ares to 2 edition, tratſmitted 
from Sir Williatty Davenant to Mr. Rowe, that 
Lord Southampton gave our author no leſs a ſum 
than one thouſand pounds. But how is this act 
of patrotiage and liberality diſproved? Why Mr. 
Malone is poſſeſſed of indiſputable documents, 
which prove what? that this liberality muſt have 
been greatly magnified, and that the ftory in all 
its parts cannot be true, Now let me requeſt the 
reader to obſerve, in the firſt place that theſe in- 
diſputable documents are not produced ; that ac- 
cording to equitable rules of reaſoning, therefore 
they have no weight at all in the preſent argument. 
In the ſecond place, giving the critic credit for 
his indiſputable documents, and allowing that they 
prove the liberality of Southampton to have been 
exaggerated 1n this tradition, as far as the queſtion 
relates to the letters before us, they prove nothing 
at all, becauſe theſe letters ſpecify no ſum, but 
allude merely to an indefinite, though great act 
of bounty from the Earl to his friend Shakſpeare. 
Yut it is diverting to hear the critic preſcribe, in 
what order the correſpondence would have been 
conducted, had the poet received the mark of 
munificence from his noble patron, Firſt, ſays he, 
Lord Southampton's letter would ſpecify the ſum, 
which he had given, as a tribute to the talents of 
N. great bard, and then we ſhould have ſeen the 


N | poet's 
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poet's letter of thanks. On what grounds, does 
Mr. Malone aſſert that ſuch would have been the 
natural order of correſpondence ? Muſt it have 
neceſſarily happened, that this bounty, was com- 
municated by a letter, or if it was communicated 
by letter, might not this letter have been loſt ? 
But the, inference which. the commentator draws 
from: the letters appearing in this order, is, that a 
ſpecific ſum muſt; have been mentioned, and that 
the fabricator was well aware, “ that ſome ingui- 
« fitive reſearcher . like myſelf,” would be poſſeſſed 
of documents, which would, immediately aſcertain 
the bounty to have been very different from the 
ſum, fixed upon. Here we are again nauſcated 
with thoſe eternal references to his documents, with 
which Mr. Malone has tormented, his readers, al- 
moſt in every page of his work. In anſwer how-. 
ever to theſe objections, let me aſk, whether it is. 
abſolutely inconſiſtent with the laws of human pro- 
bability, that a nobleman of diſtinguiſhed rank, 
and more diſtinguiſhed for his patronage of inge · 
nious and deſerving men, ſhould beſtow on an au- 
thor, like Shakſpeare, a great, and ſignal muni- 
ficence? And whether the bard, while all the 
emotions of gratitude were ſtruggling in his breaſt, 
might nut expreſs his feelings in the letter, which 
for the ſecond time I here preſent to the publics 
RFP? with the carl's reply. by 
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Copye of mye letter toe e grace offe Bou- 
thampton. Ae dy oh 
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N notte eſteeche me a Wb nor tardye 
for thus” havynge delayed to anſwerre or rather toe 
thank you for youre greate boustye I doe affure 
you my graciouſe and good lorde that thryce I have 
eſſayed toe wryte and thryche mye efforts have 
beene fruitleſſe I know 
Verſe alle all is naughte gratitude is all I have toe 
utter and that is tooe great and tooe ſublyme a feel- 
ing for poore mortalls toe expreſs O my lord itte 
is a budde which blloſſommes blloms but never 
dyes itte cheriſhes ſweete nature and lulls the calme 
Breaſt to ſofte ſofte repoſe Butte mye goode lorde 
forgive thys mye departure fromme mye ſubjecte 


which was toe returne thankes and thankes I doe 


returne O excuſe mee mye lord more at preſentte 


1 cannotte 
4 ies "Yours devotedlye and with due reſpecte 


* Lend Soutumgta's anſwer. + 
. © T cannotte doe lee chan thanke — 
youre kynde letterre butre whye deareſt Freynd 
| N 2 talke 


notte what toe ſaye Proſe | 


1 will coptinpe, aughte that 1. —＋ 
eee 
| 8 DG — 


. . 7 4 « To the Globe Theatre 
For Maſter William 
« Shakſpeare.” | 


To che orthography, the. objeQtion of Mr. Ma- 
e iy Vin tte conſidered. in. the 
former, part of this work. As to the addreſs. of 
Four Grace” the reaſonings L have urged, on its 
uſe in the  ather letters, will apply with the fame 
ſorce to that, n 

ſtead of Larde” wi 
SF og it Fa. have been Right Honorable 
I ſhall not enter at large into this objection, becauſe 
this gentleman in the ſubſequent ſentence has ſaved - 
me the trouble of adverting to it, by acknow- 
ledging that * Right Honorable” was not the only 
mode of that time, the other being ſometimes 
uſed, What credit is due to a writer, who in the 


very 


| ( 101 } 
very ſame ſentence hazards the moſt unquaufied 
aſſertions, and the completeſt — 3 
and falſify them? ö 
The part aſ che letter, r 
our critics animadverſion, are the following words 
« three I have eſſayed toe write, and thryce mye 
efforts have been fruideſſe.” Theſe, * 
are borrowed from Ovid. 

Ter conata loqui, ter fctibus ora rigavit.” 
But in a ſtyle of farcaſtic contempt, he obſerves, 
that he entirely acquits the author of ever having 
read Ovid, and that he was indebted to Milton's 
imitation of his favorite, poet. | 


| <. Thrice he eflayed, and thrice, in ſpight of ſcorn, 
« 'Tears ſuch as Angels weep burſt forth,” 


There is perhaps no office in criticiſm, which 
is more truly contemptible, than that to which 
Mr. Malone, and other commentators have 
afpired ; I mean, that of tracing the diction of 
one author into that of another: They are a ſort 
of Bow-ſtreet runners in literature. They are 
employed in ſearching for ſtolen goods, where ever 
their ſagacity, which is not of the higheſt kind, may 
direct them. No ſubject of criticiſm therefore has 
been. more abuſed, and none has been undertaken 
by weaker, or more taſteleſs illuſtrators, I do yot 
, deny, 


© 2”) 
deny, that the compariſon of parallel beauties, 
and the diſplay of ſtriking reſemblances in differ- 
ent writers may contribute to good taſte and to 
Airerarute-; nor can I deny, that this taſk has been 
executed by deep, and accompliſhed critics. But 
theſe" great men have oſten allowed too liberal a 
ſcope for their own. fancies and caprices on theſe 
topics ; ſo that others, of no critical pretenſion, and 
no critical ſagacity, have been ſeduced by their ex- 
ample, and have exerted their unprofitable dili- 
gence, in following the ſuggeſtions of their own 
underſtandings, which no ray ne 
ever condeſcended to viſit. 

Hence it is, that theſe gentlemen * been fo 

' often flattered with the notion of having made a 
wonderful diſcovery; if they ſtumble on a ſingle 
word, or a ſingle phraſe, which through the twi- 
light of a confuſed memory, they think they have 
ſeen in other authors. One of. Shakſpeare's com- 
mentators (I forget whether it was Mr. Malone) 
when the great bard puts into the mouth of. one 
of his characters Go before I'll follow, finds it 
out to be an alluſion to a paſſage in Terence I 
præ te ſequar. And Dean Swift ſomewhere adverts 
to one of theſe ſagacious critics, who in order to 
prove that he was indebted for his Tale: of the 
Tub, to a French book entitled Combat des Livres, 
cites the phraſes * / 7 miſremember not, and © Ian 

| cc aſſured,” 


{ 10g ) \ 


« aſſured,” which he ſays, he found in the French 
author. Theſe taſteleſs. commentators: are the 


very plague and bane of literature; and are a for, 
of poiſonous. weeds that grow up in the ſweeteſt 
1 een — 
nne bs 
Eſt etiam in magnis. is Heleconis — aber. 
F loris odore hominem tetro conſueta necare. 


But to return to the phraſe before us. 18 there | 
any reaſon to ſuppoſe, that Milton found the arche- 
type of his own expreſſion i in Ovid; or that Shak- 
ſpeare 1n this, (or his forger), ſhould have copied 
from Milton ? Is not the repetition of the word 
« thrice,” a common figure in rhetoric? Did Dry- 
den copy from either of theſe poets, when he ex- 
claims in his ode to St. Cecilia, | 


© And thrice he routed in his foes, 
« And r 


This is ſurely a ſpecies of criticiſai which i is 
founded on principles, ſo vague, and indefinite, 
that no rational man would ever propoſe it, as a 
teſt, to which a controverſy of the-preſent nature 
ſhould be brought. It is, however, curious to 
attend to the perſonal ſarcaſms of the eritic, when 
en Perfetihy gequits the author of 

ec having 
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«4 having read Ovid. Had Mr. Malone been 
able to read Homer, | he would have found this 
mode of expreſſion was his originally, * chis 
—ů— acquit im. 
Whether Mr. Malone is inimarely acquaimed 
with the ſuppoſed forger of theſe papers or not, 
the ſarcaſm is lame and impotent, to whatever 
quarter it might have been directed. Whether 
the perſon, alluded to, has read Ovid or not, if 
any ſuch perſon exiſts, which Mr. Malone has not 
25 it would be impoſſible to aſcertain. But 
or my own part, I ſhould prefer as a critic, and a 
Cholar, the man, who never peruſed a ſingle line 
of Ovid, to him, who after all his reading, has 
neither ſenſibility to feel, nor capacity to under- 
ſtand that which he has read. I ſhould prefer the 
man, who neither disfigures, nor defaces the lite- 
rature, which lies within his reach, to him, whoſe 
knowledge is only acquired by rummaging the in- 
dexes, ſettling the punctuations, or exploring the 
dates of the writings that ſurround him. 
Mr. Malone then finds another paſſage in this 
— letter, viz. when the poet tells his pa- 
tron that ** gratitude is a budde which blloſſdmes, 
A bllooms, butte never dyes 3 itte cheriſhes 
e ſweete nature; ande hulls the calme breaſte toe 
ſoſte, ſoſte tepale.” Not to employ ourſelyes 
any further wich the orthography, on which © 


much 


( 205 


much has been faid already, the good ſenſe of the 
paſſage is, I think but ſlightly affected by the cri- 
tic's objection. He inſinuates that Shakſpeare was 
too good a naturaliſt not to know, that a bud firſt 
blooms, and then bloſſoms. And ſo it may be 
in Ireland, but in England, we are accuſtomed 
to ſay, that a tree firſt bloſſoms, but continues 
in bloom. Admitting the critic to be right, 
it is juſtified by the figures, Hyſteron and Pro- 
8 a | _ 


« There I was bred and born.” 


- Then we have a piece of elaborate hyper-cri- 
ticiſm, to prove that Dr. Warburton uſed the words 
** Julls our overwearied nature to repoſe,” in one 
of his notes on Shakſpeare, and that this paſſage 
m the letter was plagiarized from it. Here, how- 
ever, I ſhall leave Mr. Malone to his own triumph, 
and ſhall only obſerve, that it is a coincidence which 
might eaſily be accounted for, by thoſe, who 
have the ſlighteſt obſervation, or good ſeaſe. The 
ſame emotions will generally ſpeaking, dictate 
nearly the ſame language. Shakſpeare in deſcri- 
bing the ſoothing effect of gratitude in the breaſt 
that cheriſhes it, could not find a combination of 
words more ſuited to him, than thoſe at which our 


commentator is diſpoſed to cavil : and Dr. War- 
O burton, 


( 89 


burton, when he ſought to convey an idea of that, 
which ' frees and diſengages the mind from care, 
would as naturally expreſs himſelf in the ſame dic- 
tion. If Mr. Malone's be ſound criticiſm, the 
greater part of human compoſition is a plagiariſm 
it being impoſſible to avoid caſual coincidencies or 
even ſtriking reſemblances, where there exiſts an 
uniformity 'of circumſtances, 2 CO of 
feeling in the different writers. 

Mr. Malone next obſerves, * the . 
of the letter is completely modern; * Oh, excuſe 
me, mye lotde, more at preſente I cannorte.” 

„ Yours devotedlye and with due reſpecte 

He objects to © at preſente and to win due 
« reſpette,” which he ſays are equally modern, as 
well as objectionable. Mr. Malone on this topic, 
obſerves, that there is a faſhion, in the ſtyle, and 
concluſion of letters. I agree with him, to the 
full extent of his obſervation. But does it follow, 
that this faſhion preſcribes preciſely the ſame terms 
and the ſame-phraſes ?. Certainly not. The forms 
which at this time, prevail in letter writing, either 
in the addreſs, or the concluſion, vary widely from 
each other. One man, ſays, your humble ſer- 
« vant: another your devoted and obliged humble 
'<- ſervant,” through an inſinite variety of modifica- 
tions. Nov is it not very unfair reaſoning, in refer - 
ring to the forms of the times; on which we are now 

occupied, 


( 307 ) 
occupied, to ſet down any deviation from a ſpecific 
form, which might have prevailed at that period, as a 


forged, and unauthentic document? But, ſays Mr. 
Malone, the letter will not paſs for the compoſition of 
our poet, till an example be produced of a perſon in 
ſo low a ſituation, as that of a player, preſuming to 
conclude a letter to a nobleman with the modern 
familiar aſſurance of attachment, „ Yours moſt 
« de votedly.“ In reply to this, let me aſk, whether 
Shakſpeare, at the time, he is ſuppoſed: to have 
written this letter, ſtood in the mere rank and eſti- 
mation of a poor player? Does not the critic 
know, that he was a poet, as well as actor; and 
that in every age, and period, the man of genuis, 
has been exalted almoſt to an equality with the pa- 
trons, that have encouraged and aſſiſted him? 1 
contend therefore, that without any impropriety, 
and conſiſtently with the relations that ſubſiſted be- 
_ tween him, and Southampton, Shakſpeare might 
make uſe of the form, in which he ſubſcribed his 
letter to that nobleman. 

Now for the anſwer of the Earl to this epiſtle. 
The firſt verbal objection to the letter is urged 
againſt the ſtyle of addreſs «© Deare William.” 
Here as uſual, Mr. Malone dictates what was the 
preciſe mode of beginning a letter, at the time of 
which we are ſpeaking. With regard to its being 
imcompat ible with the immeaſurable diſtance, at 
O 2 which 


( 108 ) 
which Shakfpeare ſtood from Lord Southampton, 
I affirm again, that there is nothing in the fami- 
harity of addreſs at all irreconcileable to the ſpecies - 
of connection, between our bard and his noble 
patron. The great have in all times lived in ha- 


men, and this is not the only inſtance, in which 
this familiarity is obſervable. But why ſhould I re- 
peat an obſervation, which I have been compelled ſo 
frequently to make, concerning the temerity of 
laying down any preciſe or determinate. form of 
expreſſion, as the only mode, which prevailed at a 
ſpecific period of time. Is it poſſible for Mr. Ma- 


lone, or any other antiquary, to have examined a 


thouſandth part of the letters, written at that time? 
Why therefore, ſhould he draw ſuch particular and 
minute concluſions, from ſuch general and indefi- 
nite prenliſes. Mr. Malone, knows as well as any 
body, that though there are general characteriſtical 
forms of expreſſion, that belong to every age, 
that there will always be minute exceptions and 
deviations from habits, however ſettled, and eſta- 
bliſhed. Beſides, we are loſt in a world of uncer- 
tainty on this ſubject, when we attempt to frame a 
politive, and dogmatical opinion upon it. And 
perhaps, ſo little do we know concerning it, that 
the very ſpecimens, which Mr. Malone adduces 
to decide on the prevailing practice of the time 

may 


( 109 ) 
may only be in fact, deviations, and exceptions 
from the general rule, of which the records and 
——.— = have been deſtroyed” — time; and 
accident. 

In page 107, I remarked upon the familiar 
terms of addrefs uſed at the period we are now 
ſpeaking of, and amongſt the reſt, I inſtanced 
e Deareſte friende 1589 Deareſte Py; and 
again My Deere Adiew.” In the concluding 
ſentence of the letter, the objector has the thread- 
bare animadverſion of its being too familiar, con- 
ſidered as the language of a nobleman to a player. 
Need I again recall the reader of this work, to 
the peculiar ſpecies of relation which ſubſiſted be- 
tween theſe eminent men. Why does Mr. Ma- 
lone, by applying to Shakſpeare the mere cha- 
racter, and deſignation of the player, overlook 
altogether his greater diſtinction of a poet; and 
not of a poet only, but of one, whom every age 
does not ſee, and to whom the world is naturally, 
and irreſiſtibly diſpoſed to pay a ſort of homage, 
that is allied to idolatry. If, however, after what 
has been faid upon this ſubject, it is at all neceſ- 
- fary, to quote authorities in ſupport of the epiſ- 
tolary uſages, which we have been diſcuſſirg, I will 
refer to Burleigh's State Papers, where it appears 
that the mode of ending letters, was capricious, 
and variable. Your aſſured loving friend” in a 


letter 
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letter to Sir William Cecil; “ Tours always aſ- 
t ſured, Secretary Petre to Secretary Cecil.“ 
Your own aſſuredly, from the ſame perſon, and an 
infinite number of modifications, all whinh outer 
conſiderably from each other 

Next follows. a minute examination, reſpecting 
the ſignature Sautiampton. I will quote the critic's 
own words. In the reign of Elizabeth,“ ſays he, 
« as your lordſhip knows, noblemen in their ſig- 
* natures, uſually prefixed their chriſtian name to 
etheir titles; as their ladies, and my lords, the 
% biſhops, do at this day. But it is worth 
while attending to the reſervations in which 
Mr. Malone whenever he finds his general poſition 
untenable, endeavours to ſhelter himſelf. He ſays 
this was the ordinary practice, though a few peers 
deviated from that mode, aud ſubſcribed their ti- 
tles only. So completely miſtaken, however, in 
his general propoſition is the ſagacious commen- 
tator, that he will find a double proportion of in- 
ſtances againſt him, if he had taken the trouble 
of making reſearches into the ſubject. I refer to 
the Shrewſbury MSS in the College of Arms, 
where there will be found with innumerable others, 
the following inſtances againſt the, remark of Mr. 

Malone. 


Nottingham 


Enn) 


diane h Sullhelic © 
F Devonſhire [44 
Pembroke ©  Salifbury © 

. Cranbourne © . © © Fenelon. 


If it is neſſary to refer to an earlier period, fee 
Burleigh's State Papers, p. 442, &c. &c. where 


it will be obſerved, that there are ſeven eam- 


ples of the Duke of Norfolk's letters having the 
fignature of. Norfolk. In the ſame work, p. 507, 
and 5 20, Lord Boyd, ſigns only Boyd. In page 
537 and 552, there is the ſimple ſignature of 
Lumley.“ In 568 Pembroke, and 569 Arun- 
dell. I ſhall bring forward no other documents 
on a ſubject, which a very few authorities will 
illuſtrate, it would be only an unprofitable but la- 
borious idleneſs to expatiate. As to the aſſertion 


that Lord Southampton uniformly ſigned H. Sou- 


thampton, it is obſervable, that it is ſupported by 
no other proof than the two ſpecimens from the Har- 
leian Collection, and no argument therefore can be 
adduced to prove that he never wrote his name in 
any other mode. De apparentibus & non existentibus« 
eadem est ratio. I obſerve alſo, that in the eyes of 
the moſt eminent antiquaries, theſe papers bear little 
or no reſemblance to the hand-writing of the age. 
Let 
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Let me urge the reader to examine how far my 
aſſertion is grounded on fact, by an inſpection of 
the ſpecimens, publiſhed by Mr. Malone. The 
reader who caſts his eye over the two ſpecimens of 
this nobleman's hand-writing in the plate, which 
this gentleman has publiſhed, will obſerve as wide 
a diſſimilarity in the ſize and form of the letters, 
and in the ſignature eſpecially, as would be ob- 
ſerved, in the hand- writing of two diſtinct indivi- 
duals. Now where there are two autographs only» 
and in each of theſe the ſignatures differ, how can 
any man endued with common ſenſe, poflitively 
affirm either of them ſpecifically to be the ordi- 
nary mode, in which the nobleman alluded to, 
wrote his name? To ſum up his objections to the 
letter, the critic is pleaſed to call the whole ** falſe 
© and hollow” a miſerable, bungling, nonſenſical 
forgery. ' Has Mr. Malone, entered into any rea- 
ſonings upon the internal merits of theſe letters? 
If he has not, (as the reader has had ample oppor- 
tunity of remarking). diſcuſſed them, and duly con- 
ſide red their ſtyle and beauty, but has picked out the 
little exceptions againſt them, on the ſcore of ortho- 
graphy, and epiſtolary uſage, this choice and ele- 
gant combination of epithets is contemptible, and 
ridiculous, - | [ | 
_ . 5: he profeſſion of faith next preſents itſelf, as a 
ſubject for Mr. Malvne's animadverſion. Paſſing 
_—w Over 
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vver the date, and orthography, the firſt topic, on 


which our critic enlarges, is grounded on the aſ- 
ſumption of its being derived;” in the ſame man- 
ner as ſome other of the documents, from ſome 
ſuppoſed model or archetype. It was formed, ſays 
he, “on à confeſſion of faith written by one John 
* Shaalelpeure, Which 1 (Mr. Malone) publiſhed 
*in the end of the year 59%“ This paper how- 
ever from ſubſequent circumſtances turns out not to 
be genuine ſo that for the ſecond time the gen- 
tleman himfelf acknowledges that his own blunders 
and confuſion reſpecting a document, he imagined 
to be authentic, have proved the ſource of future 
forgeries of a fimilar Kind: From the confeſſions, 
however; which the eritio is aecuſtomed to make, 


ſcem, that he has much to anſwer for, at the pub- 
lie tribunal; for the confident publication of impoſ- 
tures, which at one time, he is pleaſed to obtrude 
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dope offe ſaunde Mynde doe hope 
ville ate my deathe hee ac- 
eceded:,t90 a 1 powe lyve in Londanne ande a8 
mye ſoule· meye perchange ſoone quite thys, poor 
| is myt deſire chatte inne ſuch calc L maye 
earryed to my Native place ande thatte mye 
dee there quietlyt interred wythe as little 
——— ande I doe nowe inne theaſe 
ye ſeyriouſe Moments make thys mye proſeſũone 
of ſayth ami chiche I doe moſt ſolemalye believe 
T-doe fyrſte lodke tae oe, lovynge and greate 
God ande toe hys glonouſe ſonne Jeſus I doe alſo 
beleyve chatte thys mye weake and ftayle Bodye 
wille re tturae toe duſte but ſorre mye ſqul lette 
God judge thatte as toe hymſelfe ſhalle. ſceme 
meete OQbmaipotente unde greate God I am fulle 
affe Synne I doe notte thiynke myſelſe worthye oe 
thye grace ande Yette wille I hope ſarrt eyene 
the poore pryſonerre whenne bounde with gallyng 
Irons evenne hee wille hope for Pittye and whenne 
the teares offe ſweet repentance bathe hys wretched 
pillowe he then looks and hopes forre pardonne 

9 kf | | thenne 


40 wx, 
therme route mye Soule and lette hope thatte 
- feete cheriſher off alle afforde thee comforte alſoe 
chyſelſe thus grately where are thy great ckye bouſt- 
ed attrybutes buryed loſte forre everte iure colde 
Deathe O Manne why attempteſt thou tbe ſeatthe 
the greutneſſe offe the Almightye thou doſte butte 
looſe thye labourre more thou attempteſte more 
arte thou loſte tille thye poore weake thoughtes 


arre elevated toe theyre ſummite ande thence: as 


ſnowe fromme the leffee Tree droppe ande diſ- 
ſtylle themſelves tille theye are noe more O God 
Manne as I am frayle bye Nature fulle offe Synne 
yette greate God receyve me toe thye boſomme 
where alle is ſweete contente ande happyneſſe alle 
is blyſſe where diſcontent iſſe neverte hearde butte 
where oune Bonde offe freyndſhippe unytes alle 
Menne Forgive O Lorde alle oure Synnes ande 


withe thye grete Goodneſſe take uſſe alle to thye 


Breaſte O cheriſhe uſſe like the ſweete Chickenne 
hatte under the Coverte offe herre ſpreadynge wings 


Receyves herre lyttle Broode and hoeverynge 
oerre themme KOePES themme harmleſſe ande in 


ſaſerye. 
WX. SHAKSPEARE. 
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d: ich reſpect x9.; the inc ĩidontal obſervation. of 
ide ortbograpby;; and. ;phraſealngy,..to which, he 


Jripgrtbe ſame. chread- bare ang. ſenſeleſs exceptions, 
Haber co whay I have ſoiamply obſerved. in 4 for- 
mer art l: this work. Hut the internal charac- 
aeriſtics, of. iti; the ſimple effuſians of 2 ſincere 
Piety which, it reaches, ande ſalemn and digni- 
fied. diction it every here dilplays, arc notx 1 truſt, 
affected by the taſteleſs abuſe of ſuch a eritic as My. 
Malone, There are howeyer ſome minutes particu- 
larities of. . phraſcology, on which as, he has be- 
ſtowed a conſiderable portion of ableryaciogs, i 
behoves me by no means to diſregard. | 

30 The geld pallage. ſcleQted for remark, hn e 
alluſion $9, the Chicken, that ſpreads her wings for 
che protection of. her;brood, . That it ſhould have 
been ſuggeſted by the paſſage in the New Teſta- 
ment, will not operate as a; deduction from its 
beauty as, a gompoſition, or from the proof in 
favor of its authenticity. As to the inapplicabi- 
key of the word ©. chicken,” on which ſome ſtreſs 
is laid, I ſhall not detain my readers with minute, 
and frivolous remarks on the diſtinction hetween a 
hen, and a chicken. Without, however, taking 
up the ſubject as a matter of Natural Hiſtory, it 
muſt be obvious to all, that the word Chicken is 
a general term for the male and female ſpecies of 
this fowl; and in this ſenſe, none but the moſt 


de der- 


( 29 ) 
detetmined, and. incorrigible tavillor can find any 
fault with the cotrectneſs of the enpreſſion. Be- 
fore boweẽt I. quit this part of dur ſubject 1 
would proteſt agairiſt a prbpoſition, laid down'- by 
Mr. Mulobe, wich his characteriſtic confidence, 


that cheſe apparent depattures from veriſimilitude, 


on hich he: has. alluded are obvious artifices, to 
give an air of authenticity to the whole, on the 
principle that a ſorger would have carefully avoided 


them. Now, I would aſk; whether this mode of 


procedure has been followed by forgers in general ? 
Have they not, in all the inſtances, we have at 
preſent on record, diligently | endeavoured, to 
throw the veil of truth, and probability over their 
productions. Mr. Malone might with equal rea- 
ſon, contend that he who forged a bank-note, and 
avoided' all. reſemblance or analogy to his arche- 
type would be as ingenious and ſucceſsful as if he 
had imitated the aſpe& and characteriſtics of that, 
which he wiſhed to repreſent. : 

We now come to another verbal n 1 
mean, the exception to the uſe of the word accede, 
as not being the phraſe of the age, in which Shak- 
ſpeare flouriſhed, Here is an opportunity of 
triumph to the critic. A word, which bears not 
a general and acknowledged acceptation in the 
time, to which it is aſcribed, he immediately ſeizes 
as his natural prey. At what period, the word ac- 


cede 
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true in its preſent” interpretation, > firſt! plided into 
ule, it s ĩmppiſible to aſtertainzonorhaDthe!bb- 
Jector um ſtiſ atte mpred to prove. Ii not turn 
to tho lehicons, and gqtoſlarſes of the agt.· Thite are 
not authorities, ' fu theo uſe of 'words; whith are 
always :amplicidy to- ber ſolloted. r Moſt unqueſ- 
tionably in thoſe days, as in the prefect; terms 
wereu!ed; which the compilers of dictidnaries ei- 
thervor looked or reſuſed to recognize.” How 
many words at this time may be found in the cor- 
recteſt writers, which! it would be in vain to hunt 
ſor: in any dictionary, or gloſſary exiſting, words 
however, which though they are deſtitute of autho- 
rity or precedent, are ſtill juſtified by the analogy, 
and prigciples of tha language. Beſides who has 
coined new words with greater licence than Shak- 
ſpeare ? But I will not reſt on the probability, that 
the verb accede was in uſe at th time; be- 
eauſe the ſecondary and derivative word (acceſs) 
had obtained the ſame conſtruction. I will do 
more, I will ſnew from the authority of Florio's, 
dictionary publiſned in 1611, chat the word 
« accedere; to accede, to aſſnt unto, was 
known, and conſlantly in uſe at that time. Ano- 
ther proof of the ignorance of the commentator, 
as to the uſe of words in the time of Shak- 
4peare. I cannot take my leave of this topic, 
without beſceching the reader, ta compare the 

Profeſſion 


a 

Pruſeſſion of. Raith, which I have pulilifhked, with 
chat edited by Mr. Malone in the year tyοο The 
ridiaulous cant. and jargon with which this detected 
i poſturo overflow, forms the moſt firtking con- 
traſt to the ſublime and pious Gmplicity, which 
conſtitutes the prominent merit of the formet 
campoſition. lu dis critical animadverſions on 
with ſuck a:writer an this gentlie man; hen IL may 


ſhelter myſelf under the reſpettable authority (with 


many other) of the verierable-Dr. Jo. Wattas who 
on peruſing it. obſerved vith much energy. * that 
Ef neee e ou 


ploys his criti powers, is the letter from Shak- 
ſpeare to Richard Cowley, 4 low acłor, as he is 
called, that played the part of Verges in Much 
Ado About Ng That a petfop, . who per- 
formed the character was neceſſarily a oy ator, is 
a very unfair infinuation. | Would any man be bold 
enough to call Mr. Garrick a low afor, becauſe 
he played Scrub, or Abel Drugger ? And where 
is the hiſtory of Cowley to be found to Juſtify Mr. 
Malone in his aſſertion that Copley was 8 low 
actor, except from the ſuppoſition of his playing 
in Much Ado About Nothing? His theatrical 


OF might indeed be limited, but it is very 
probable 
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( wo ) 
probable}! that. ho might have held in private liſe, 
that fair and honoradle eſtimation, that might have 
entitled him to the honour of our poet's friendſhip; 
What ther trĩtic, however objects to more paxti- 
cularty in ĩtiis paper, are the rwo-words- © zoityy? 
ven ui αHꝭ in the following paſſage. Ha- 
e vinge! alwaye: nccduntedde thee a pleaſaunte and 
© mich-efteeme; 1: have ſent thee incloſedde a 
* tuin rule conceyre7) 007 iow ot gr 190250, 
To the word (ui, it is objected, thay in 
dur author's time, it was (uſed enclaſtrely in the 
ſenſe of r ende 2 the 
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I the fiſth act of che ſame play Claudio ſays to 


Benedict, „ we are high proof melancholy, and 


« would fain have i it beaten away. Wilt thou uſe 


eie 


What dons As mean, but a * — 


Benedict would exert his powers of humour to 

diſpel the melancholy, of which he complained? 
colin in As You Like It, Act f. Sc. 1. . 
» Wiltiam. Ay, Sir, ee 1 2 


_ And'in Second Part of Henry V. &. 4+ ka. 


ſtaff © "tate 
L am nat only witty in myſelf, but the hin that 
6« * wit is in other men.” BORES + + 2 e 


Theſe quotations are ſufficient to PER that the 
word was uſed at that time, in the peculiar. ſenſe, 
which Mr. Malone's objection denies it, as well as 
in the mote general and enlarged interpretation. 

Upon the word * whynmficalle” we have refer- 
ences to the dictionaries of Cotgrave, Cole, and 
the other lexicographers of the eritie. I ſhall 
ſpeak very little on this head. Dictionaries never 
admit words, which have not been in received and 
eſtabliſhed uſe. Now; I do not contend that the 
objected word had arrived at this general accepta- 
tion, before the time of Shakſpeare, or had ob- 
tained ſuch a general currency, as to imroduce it 
into the compilations of Mr. Malone's literary 
Q favorites, 
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favorites,” Cole and Cotgrave. But every word 

muſt have had its birth, and firſt introduction into 
the language. Dr. Johnſon "traced this word no 
higher than Addiſon. Addiſon would probably, 
have referred him to ſome ſource, whence he deri- 
ved it, and that fource would probably have led to 
another. Se that if it is impoſſible to point out 
the preciſe period, of its primary introduction, 
the Prefumptive argument i is as, much in my favor, 
as, in that of Mr. Malone ; z as it is equally as fair 
to aſcribe the firſt uſe of it to 'Shakſpeare, as to any 
other writer. | 
But it Was an innovation by no means incon- 
ſiſtent with the principles of our language. All de- 
rivative languages like che Engliſh, are in a ſtate 
of perpetual progreſſion. Hence new words, at 
the mere diſcretion of a popular writer have been 
derived from the latin. Subſtantives and verbs 
require their ſeveral adjeCtives ; and every one, in 
the unſettled. periods of our dition, thought him- 
ſelf” endued with a licence to derive adjecti&ves from 
nouns, in general uſe, controlled by no other rule, 
than the common analogies of the tongue. The 
word im, à contraction probably of 4w/him- 
wham, was uſed at that time in the ſenſe applied to 
dohimſecal. It has been before - obſeryed, that 
Shakſpeare availed himſelf” of the privilege of 
coining new words; and when ſo convenient a 
Phraſe, 


223 ) 
phraſe, as the adjective of whim, held out a temp- 
ration, it is natural to ſuppaſe,” that he did not 
reſiſt it. We have indeed an inſtance in which 
Shakſpeare has uſed the word ee when 
Peking of Cupid. 


3 This cles, whining, purbling, bes Jay, 


Dr. Johnſon ſuppoſes it to come from mii 
per, which has the ſame meaning, as whine, Now 


beſides. the abſurdity of charging this beautiful 3 
paſſage with ſo groſs a tautology, it is contrary to 


the principles of our language, to ſuppoſe that 
whimper in its participle will be whimpled. It is 


not natural to ſuppoſe that it is compounded of 


« 2him-led,” which ſignifies ** humorous, fantaſ- 
*« tical” &c ? So that, if this conjecture be pro- 
bable, there can remain ſcarcely a doubt concer- 
ning the general acceptation of the word, and it 
is no violent conjecture to ſuppoſe, that Shakſpeare 
might have given a common word the uſual ter- 
' mination of an adjective. I have now treſpaſſed 
conſiderably on the patience of the reader, in fol- 
lowing Mr. Malone through the greater part of the 
intricate labyrinth of verbal objections, in which 
he has involved the ſubject. But much remains to 
be ſaid upon the other documents, againſt which 
our critic is pleaſed to take exceptions. What 
next preſents itſelf to our conſideration, is the 

Q 2 DEED 
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Mr. Malone obſerves ſarcaſtically, e u this i is 
the firſt deed he ever peruſed, where a ſtory was 
ſo regularly and circumſtantially told. No it is 
worthy of remark, that the critic has preſented 
the deed in fo defective and mutilated a form, 
that it is impoſſible to pronounce with”  precifion 
| concerning it, from his ſtatement of it. The be- 

ginning of the deed runs thus. “ 1 William 
6. 'Shaſtſpeare of *Sratfofd vn Avon but now livyng 
in London neare unntoe a yard calledd or knowne 
„ bye the name of Irelands yarde in the Black- 
4 fryars London nowe beyinge att thys preaſaunte 
« tyme of ſound mynde” &c. &c: I didde 
« with my own harde fyrſte wryte on Papere the 
s contents hereof butte for the moure ſecurytye 
ande thatte noe diſpute whatever myghte hap- 
s penne after my death, & c. Here then is an an- 
ſwer to every objection, that may be grounded on 
the informality of the deed, namely, the confeſ- 
ſion made by Shaleſpeare himſelf of his having 
- written it in the manner, which his own mind ſug⸗ 
geſted to him. | | 
Bur the firſt objection is an anachroniſm, which 
it ſcems, Mr. Malone has found in'the Inſtrument. 
| Shakſpeare 


( 125 ) 

Shakſpeare in this deed, it is ſaid, deſcribes him- 
ſelf as living at Blackfryars in October, 1604. 
But it is manifeſt, ſays Mr. Malone, that the 
King's ſervants were not then poſſeſſed of the 
Blackfryars. What does this prove, allowing the 
objeRtion in point of fact to be valid? Why it 
does not falſify a ſyllable of what appears on the 
fare of the deed. If 'the Theatre was not at 
Blackfryars, might not the poet have reſided in 
that part of the metropolis? Nothing that con- 
tradicts fuch a ſuppoſition, can bon found in the 
hiftory of his life. 

Let us attend to the remark upon the circum- 
cumſtance recorded in the deed, of the accident 
on the Thames. Whether Shakſpeare could ſwim, 


fays the ſagacious gentleman, I have no means of 


aſcertaining. Now it is rather ſurprizing, that he 
who could take the gage, and dimenſions of Eli- 
zabeth's hand- vriting, and could aſcertain wich 
ſuch accuracy the progreſſive ſizes, to which it ex- 
panded as ſhe advanced i in life, ſhould not be able 
to inform the world, whether Shakſpeare was an 
adept in ſwimming, and point out the place, where 
he ſwam, and the diſtance to which his art would 
enable him to ſwim. I think it however extremely 
probable, ſays the critic from the admirable lines 
in the Tempeſt, that he was well acquainted with 
that uſeful art. Can any remark be more truly 
kn | abſurd ? 
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abſurd? Poes it . folly hat Shake 
tpeare was, verſed in the myſexies. of, every art 
occupation, or myſtery to which he has alluded in 
his writings ? It is a fact that the, pot Thomſon 
was perſcctly unacquainted with the ſcience... of 
ſwimming, which he has deſcribed wich ſuch glow 
ing eloquençe, and with ſuch minute accuracy. 
Ir is chen inſinuated, as an incongruous and contra- 
dictory circumſtance, chat none of his friends, 
nor the boatmen, but only W. H. Ircland ſhould 
have attempted his reſcue. Docs Mr. Malone 
| ſuppoſe that every boatman, who nayigates a ſmall 
boat on. the Thames is verſed in the art of ſwim- 
ming? I am afraid were Mr. M. himſelf to de- 
pend on. ſuch, aſſiſtance, were a ſimilar accident to 
befal him, that his ſpecific gravity would very 
ſoon reach the bottom of the river, eſpecially if 
he had a bundle of bis notes on Shak ſpeare in his 
pocket. But as to the affected banter of ſtripping 


off his jerkyn, &c., Let me aſk whether any one, 


who had the ſmalleſt degree of firmneſs, at ſuch. a 
moment, or the ſlighteſt regard for the liſe of ano- 
ther, would make an attempt of this nature with- 
out throwing off the incumbrapces of dreſs as 
quickly as he could, which at that time were very 
heavy, and would neceſſarily haye obſtructed the 
ths due. of his limbs on ſuch an occahon.? . | 
As to the word upſet, . which Mr. Malone cen- 


{ures, 


(C\ 189+ 

ſures; ag a word of modern growth; the only grounds 
on Which it is objected to are, that it is not to be 
found in Johnſon's Dictionary, and that he (Mr. 
M.) has not met wich it. To theſe objections L 
anſwer that Dr. Johnſon, it is well known, has 
omitted feveral hundred words in general aceepta- 
tion Mr Herbert Croft goes ſo far as to ſay thou- 
ſands. As to the objection, I ſhould be aſhamed 
ſcriouſly to refute the abſurd poſition that the critic 
lays down that nb word can be genuine, with which 
he Bimſelf is unacquainted. _ 

Paſſing over the uſeleſs diſquiſition, which Mr. 
Malene has protruded into his work, concerning 
the William Henry Ireland mentioned in the deed, 
we ate once more arrived at verbal diſeuſſions. In 
a conveyance to Shakſpeare (now in the poſſeſſion 
of Mr. Wallis) the tenement which he purchaſed, 
ſays the eritie, is deſcribed, as having been © ſome- 


SY STONY, OH 


« 'ryrnes in the tenure of James Gardyner, Eſquire, | 


ce and ſince that in the tenure or occupation of one 
« William Ireland, or of his affignees or aſſigns.” 
No mark the ingenuous inference of the critic. 
« From the prefix one, the want of the addition 
te of Gent. and the word occupation, which at 
ce that time was a word, that denoted trade, I had 
* no doubt that he was a tradeſman. A piece 


of more contemptible eriticiſm, than the accepta- 


tion, which is applied to the word occupation by 
. | Mr. 
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Mr. Malone, never diſgraced the pages of any 
man, who pretended to criticiſm, or literature. The 
word accupation did at the period to which I am 
alluding, as well as at the preſent time, mean no- 
the perſon alluded to. As to the inſertion of, the, 
double name of Milliam Henry Ireland, on which 
the preſumption of fraud is grounded by, Mr. Ma- 
lone, I would obſerve, that if, as Mr., Malone 
ſuppoſes, the forger had copied the authentic deed. 
in which there was only a ſingle chriſtian name, 
he muſt have been extremely inexpert) and 
blindly. ſtupid in the fabrication, had he not made 
his copy with a ſtricter accuracy... 
Ihen we are informed, that in the laſt centur 
and long after it, perſons of the firſt rank in Eng- 
land contented themſelves with one chriſtian name. 
It ſeems that our laborious inveſtigator has looked 
into liſts of the Houſe of Commons, into the ca- 
talogue of Baronets created by King James, among 
the Knights, of the Bath, nay that he, has pried 
into . ſeveral parliaments, and that no ſuch diſtinc- 
tion as. a two-fold . chriſtian name is to be found. 
What is to. be ſaid to all this? my nn 
ſhall- be the Sen. of SRhorities.. edt 6g 


cc „ Richard Maria Duwville, Eſa. 3 anno a 1603,” 
* Huntingdon Haſtings Corney, Eſq. anno 1603. 


« Anna 


(us * 
Anna Maria Eſtouſſeville, ditt? 
„Thomas Maria — bp. 3 Ba: 
uit nes | 
The Hinds names were communicated to 
me by fayor of 1 Townlend, _ Windſor 
Herald. 4 


In a * ee Practiſe, Kc. by 
Barnabie Riche, 1 582, in quarto, black letter, the 


name of Captain Thomas Maria Wingfield will be 


found, and is moſt probably the perſon, before 
mentioned. In the Sheldon Pedigree will be 
obſerved Henrietta Maria, daughter of Thomas 
Savage, Viſ. Rock Savage, born 1618. In the will 
of Sir John White, of Tucksford, in the reign 
of James the 1ſt, the following name appears as 
2 Witnefs. ©& Welbecke Marke Browneley.” 
In Lyfon's Environs of London, vol. 3, p. 71, 
it is obſerved, that the following baptiſmal entry 
is in the Hornſey Regiſter. © Lucius F. Thome 
« Gulielmi ex Louiſa Maria, bap. 4. May 1637.” 
Now if Louiſa Maria had a ſon in May 1637, it 
is moſt probable that ſhe was chriſtened about the 
period of the Dramatic Poet. I am alſo furniſhed 
by Mr. Beltz of the Heralds College, with the 
chriſtian name of Mark Antony, tho” the ſirname 
cannot be found. If there is need of further re- 


ference, I will cite the name of Henry Frederic, 
R ſon 
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ſon of James the Firſt,' Nay I will refer to a ſtill 

earlier date. Ia Is Environs, vol. 3, p. 11 

we ſhall find as far back as the year 1416, an in- 

b rn in Hendon Church, to the nn of 
John Atte Hevyn - 

Surely theſe — ſufficient fo my 
— In fact, the uſe of the two-fold chriſtian 
names, ſo poſitively. and dogmatically objected to 
by Mr. Malone, muſt have been a matter of ſuch 
undeniable notoriety, that I know not which is the 
moſt aſtoniſhing, the unaccountable ſtupidity of 
the perſon who overlooked theſe evidences; 
or his WR ee in _—_— ſuch an 

' When Mr. Malone Abe in chi excep= 
tionable. deed of gift, that the written Plays of 
Henry IV. Henry. V. King John, King Lear, &c. 
are named in the conveyance, he trumphantly ex- 
elaims, with his uſual arrogance. and - inaccuracy; 
that the Lear was not written till after October 24, 
1604. The extreme ignorance, diſplayed io this 
poſition, is almoſt intolerable, He perſiſts in 
ſapying that the Play was written after James was 

Proclaimed king, and that was not on the 24th of 
March 1602-3, but on the 24th of :Oftober 1604. 
So muth for accuracy of dates In reply to this, I 
quote Camden's Elizabeth, Book 4, p. 661. which 
will clearly prove the n of the critic 
on this ſubject. | 


*. 9 


() 
„On the 24th” of March, 1602-3, being 
« the Eve of the Annuneiation of the Bleſſed 


« Virgin, ſne (Opeen Elizabeth) was called out 
ec of the priſon of her earthly body, &c. &c. 


t The ſad miſs which ſhe left of herſelf to the 


Engliſh, was much lefſened by the great hope 
c coficeived of the vertues of King James her 
te ſucceffour, who x Few HOURS AFTER Was pro- 


e claimed King, with the joyfull ſhouts and =o | 


* clamations of all the proper * 


d The King” (James of Scotland) « velig 
ve arrived to the 36th year of his reign, continued 
ea good correſpondence with Queen Elizabeth, 
« as the only way to ſecure his ſucceſſion, ſhe 
te having a little before her death, (which hap- 
« pened on the 24th of March 1602) declared 
ce him her ſucceſſor. Whereupon he was THE SAME 
« pay at Whitehall proclaimed King of England, 
“Scotland, France and Ireland, with great Ac- 
« clamations.” 

Sandford's Hiſtory of England, 
Book de Tn. I. p. 554: 


As to the fatal objeftion of the indorſement 
of the words 2 James, which it ſhould ſeem is 
a deciſive proof of the forgery, let me remind the 
reader, that it is by no means improbable, that 
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che. deeds were indorſed, u. very long period aner 
_ they were executed, and upon the beſt authority I 
learn that deeds of that period were ſeldom indor- 
ſed at the time they were drawn. I have ſhewn 
the deed to many antiquaries, apd to perſons of 
the law, verſed in the learning, of theſe Papers, 
who haye confirmed. this .cemark. - Theſe are all 
the. obſervatians, which I -ſhall make upon the 
deed,. which, Mr. Malone has ſelected as the po- 
culiar victim to his exceptions. | What I have 
faid, will I truſt, be found to comprize all chat it 
behoves me to {ay upon the ſubject. I do not take 
the defence of the Inſtrument upon me any furs 
ther, than by proying the allegations of Mr. Ma- 
lone to be fallacious, and unfounded. - And it is a 
rule i in logie, that when the negative i is cipro, 
the wee is eſtabliſhed... : 


No for the 7 n * 10 Ireland, 


00 Oh model 6f Vittue Charity's ſweeteſt 
“ Child, thy Shakſpeare thanks thee 
Nor Verſe, nor Tear can 
< paint my Soul nor-fay by 
« half how much love thee,” 


« OY ns pardon,” — Mr, Malone, (who 
among other caprices, has affected a ſtyle of gal- 


lantry) of all the young ladies of Great Britain 
90 and | 


« and Ireland; there is not one of them, fifteen 
« years old, who would not produce a better ef- 


«. fuſion after reading the firſt novel, that fell into 
cc their hands.“ I ſolemnly wiſh, that this gen- 


tleman, may never have ſtronger reaſons to beg 


pardon, and deprecate the anger of the ſex, than 


the ſuppoſition, for which he apologizes. 
But the next objectionable article, is the view 
of Wm. Henry Ireland's houſe, and coat of arms, 


&c. It is objectionable on account merely on the 


word View, being wholly unknown, as he fays at 
the time, in the ſenſe of a delineature of a houſe, 
&c, on canvas, paper, or copper. Then as uſual, 
he tells us where he has ſearched ; and the autho- 
rities of lexicographers, and vocabularies, into 
which he has examined: though all this does no- 


thing at all, but exhibit an illuſtration of the in- 


ſtint, with which this gentleman is endowed, of 
never looking into the proper places. 

In Florio's Italian Dictionary printed 1611, 
veduta or viſita has the Engliſh ſenſe annexed * any 
te ſight, view, or proſpe&,” with other ſynonemes 
of the ſame tendency. It is acknowledged by Mr. 
Malone, that in this ſenſe the word was uſed in 
French ſo early as the ſixteenth century; and it is 
not therefore, an aſſumption to ſuppoſe that it ſhould 


have crept into our idiom, much earlier, than the 


period, to which Mr. Malone attributes it. I ſay 


nothing 
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nothing about the alluſion to the ſource from which 
this Haberdaſher, as he is contemptuouſly termed, 
derived his armorial bearings, We all know, 
that ſome ot the moſt antient families in this coun- 
try ſprung originally from the commercial depart- 
ments of life; and perhaps were we to examine 
the original fountain, whence Mr. Malone derived 
the arms of his own family we ſhould not find 
them more honorably or unequivocally obtained. 

We will now ſay a few words on the two co- 
loured drawings, repreſenting the characters of 
Baſſanio, and Shylock: and here, for the firſt 
time; we are ſurprized with a modeſt confeſſion on 
the part of the objefor, that he had never ſeen, 
hat he objects to, and that if he had ſeen them, 
he was not entitled by any knowledge of the art 
to detide upon them. In oppoſition to his aſſer- 
dion, that he has received information from un- 
te queſtionable judges, that they are drawings of 
* a recent date, I would obſerve, that waving my 
| own pretenſions to an accurate knowledge of theſe 
matters, I appealed to the judgement of Artiſts, 
whom I looked upon as the moſt competent to 
pronounce on the ſubject. The uniform opi- 
nion of theſe perſons was, that they were the ge- 
nuine productions of the times, to which they are 
imputed, In the courſe of ſeveral months» 
during which the drawings remained in my poſ- 


ſeſſion, 


( dF Y | 
ſeſſion; I "diſcovered an . illegible hand- writing; 
but I was never able to decypher it. On ſhewing 
it however to Mr. Hewlet of the Temple, whom 
I have mentioned in my preface, that gentleman 
with the aſſiſtance of glaſſes, diſcovered the name 


of Johannes Hoſkins, a perſon who at a later period 
we are told by the late Lord Orford and other 
writers, * an artiſt of great merit. | 


RE AGREEMENT . + 
Between SHAKSPEARE and Lowi xk. 


On this head, it appears, that the papers of a 
Mr. Henſlowe, laid before. the public in Mr. Ma- 
lone's laſt edition 1793 of Shakſpeare, are appealed 
to, in oppoſition to the validity of the agreement 
now under conſideration. Now, upon the hypothe- 
lis of the forgery of the papers, does it not appear 
very ſingular, even to rhe Critic himſelf, that the 
fabricator ſhould not have relorted to theſe valuable 
treaſures of Mr. Henſlowe, eſpecially as the greater 
part of them had been circulated in a book, which 
might be found. in every book-ſtall through the 
country ? 

However the principal objection is, that John 
Lowin tho? he ſays © his name was ſometimes writ- 
« ten Lewin, never is to be found Locvine. Is it not 
ſtrange, that Mr. Malone, the commentator on 
Shakſpeare ſhould ſo heedlefsly convict himſelf of 


never 
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never having looked into the firſt folio Edition of 
the Great Bard, publiſhed 1623. Let me then in- 
form him, that in the lift of the actors, he would 
have found this man's name ſpelt in the objection- 
able manner. John Lowine:” - This is ſurely a 
bad ſpecimen of Mr. Malone's accuracy. In his 
clafical way we may ſay, ab uno crimine diſte ou RG. 
When Mr. Malone again quotes a learned lan- 
guage, I would exhort him to be aware of the 

Aiſtinctions of genders, though it is a ſpecies of 
learning, in which I am informed, he is not mi- 

nutely verſed. For omnes read omnia, as I have 

before remarked. 

The word Compoſition is objected to, as to the 
acceptation that it bears in the agreement, I ſhall 
refer to no other authorities to juſtify the ſenſe, but 
that which Mr. Malone himſelf has cited in a note. 
ce n is the device, and the compoſition 
« meane.” Epiſt. Ded. to Mother Hulbard's 
Tale, 1590. No one who reads this paſſage, can 
queſtion the inapplicability of the re 


AGREEMENT | 
BzTwERN SHAKSPEARE AND ConDELL. 


The firſt topic that occurs on this head in the 
ſhape of an objection, i is the thread- bare obſcryation- 


on the denotation of a guinea « as oune pounde 
tc and 


( is7 y 
and dune ſhillynge per week.” I ſhall hot feiter- 
ate the reaſonings, on which I have entered in 4 
former part of the work, but I ſhall gladly leave 


Mr. Malone to the enjoyment of the fulleſt tri- 


umph that his vanity can derive from ſo wivial nd 
ſenſeleſs a cavil. 

It ſeems very ſurprizing to Mr. Malone, tine 
the ſalary which Lowine received at the theatre, 
ſhould have exceeded that of Condell, who ſtood” 
ſo high in the eſtimation of Shakſpeare and whoſe 
name ſtands as a patentee immediately after that of 
Heminges. Whatever might be the rank which 
Condell held in the friendſhip of the bard, his 
merits as an actor might have been very inſignifi- 
cant. - It is reaſonable to preſume that the players 
were rewarded according to their profeſſional ta- 
lents at that time, as at preſent.” Shakſpeare him- 
ſelf we are taught to believe was by no means a 
good actor; e eee 
A principal patentee in the Theatre. | 

Then we are reminded tha from the terrhs of 
the agreement by which he covenants ** for three 
« years to play upon the ſtage, for the ſaid Wm 
© Shakſpeare alle Comedyes ande Tragedves 
« which he the ſaid Wm Shakſpeare may at any 
te tyme during the ſaid terme cauſe to be played not 
« written or compoſed' by himſelf butte are the wwri- 
« tings or compoſytyons of others ; from which we muſt 


S ſuppoſe 


» 
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ſuppoſe that he would never ſuffer one of: his own 
“ pieces to he performed in his own playhouſe, or 
te that he horte ſuch enmity. to Condell, that he had 
« made a fixed reſolution that he this actor ſhould 
« not difcharge any part in them.” This is the con- 
cluſion into which our critic wiſhes to precipitate 
his xeaders, But is it an improbable ſuppoſition 
that the cevenant was a ſeparate agreement, for 
che expreſs performance of the plays that were not 
Written by himſelf, and that thoſe of his own com- 
poſition therefore, had been the ſubecta of a diſ- 
tinck and ſpecific agreement. We are then fa« 
voured with another concluſion of the ingenious 
gentleman, conceived in the true flyle and genius 
of his profaund. criticiſms. This remark only 
amaunts to, this, that he: infers the deed of Con- 
dell to. be: ſpurious, and that Condell could not 
have uſed the peculiar fort of autograph in the MS 
becauſe he himfelf in the courſe of his favorite re- 
ſearches into Pariſh, Veſtries and Chornel Houſes, 
has not ſtumbled upon that actors autograph. 
Ad to the indarſement. of the deed (not to ob- 
ſerve that the indorſement might have been pro- 
bably made many years after the deed) to the 
Engliſh form of which Mr. Malone objects, I 
ſhall refer the reader to ſeveral authentic deeds 
now in the poſſeſſian of a gentleman, to whom I 
| one the "As of referring, ſhould any particular 


enquiry 


( 139 ) 
enquiry be made on this head. Amongſt theſe is 
an Enpliſh Indorſement in the following deed, viz. 
A Deed of Gift made in the 224 year of the reign 
of Henry VI. by John Cannyeforde to John Wol- 
fele of landed property at Trowbridge Wilrs. The 
Deed is in Latin, and Cannyeforde is there deſeribed 
Clericus ; and the indorſement is as follows. John 
«* Kannyeforde Clark.” There is alſo another deed 
of gift dated 28th Edward III. in Latin from Wm. 


Heye to Philippo le Schephurde, and it is indorſed 


in Engliſh thus „“ 28th Edward third, Phl. le 
t Schephurd.” Among innumerable other deeds 


with the citation of which I ſhall not overwhelm the 


faculties of the reader, I have ſelected theſe, which 
I truſt will Thew very fully that there are exiſting 
indorſements in Engliſh to deeds of the period, 
on which we are now occupied. 

The Leaſe to Michael Fraſer next comes un- 
der animadverſion. Upon this head I ſhall not 
detain the reader very long. But I might advert 
with juſtifiable ſeverity to the farcaſtic alluſion 
made by the critic to the perſons who ſubſcribed 
to the work. Their rank in life and the literary 
reputation of the greater part, whoſe names adorn 
the catalogue, are far above the reach of any ri- 
dicule that Mr. Malone can direct againſt them. 
But the critic's principal objection is this; Hat tlie 
Globe on the Southwark fide of the Thames, is de- 

S 2 {ſcribed 
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ſeribed to be by Blatk Friars, London. Upon 
.this ſubje& I ſhall ſay but little; not feeling it my 
duty to diſcourſe at large upon all the wire- ſpun 
and trivial cavils that a critic like Mr. Malone is 
able to bring forward, I produced the deed in 
the preſence of many intelligent perſons, who 
were of opinion that the word (by). ſhould be 
conſtrued with a greater latitude of meaning, than 
Mr. Malone ſeems to allow it; and that it ſigni- 
fies general vicinity, rather than a ſtri& proximity, 
And here I will make one general obſervation, 
which the candid reader will apply to other parts 
of the MS. I would remark that amongſt a mul- 
tifarious maſs of papers, like thoſe in my poſ- 
ſeſſion, it would be abſurd to ſuppoſe that ſome 
would not furniſh matter of petty quibble, and 
exception to thoſe minds, which are not ſuffi, 
ciently... comprehenſive to embrace general argu- 
ments, or purſue general reaſonings * theſe 
ſubjects. 
And now we are approaching that, which Mr. 
Malone ſtyles to be worſe than the © thickeſt 
« Cimmerian darkneſs,” the deed of truſt to John 
Hemynges.. They who are converſant with the 
critic's powers of illuſtrating and penetrating ob- 
ſcurities, will be rather ſurprized that he ſhould 
have any objection to that, with which he is ſo 
very familiar, Every animal is endued with na- 
tural 
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tural organs adapted to the element in which it 
lives; and I have always thought, that black letter 
criticks and commentators who ſeem to breathe 
only in darkneſs, never enjoyed repoſe till they 
had brought their author's ſenſe and meaning to 
the miſt and obſcurity of their own 
and apprehenſions. 

But let us endeavour to ſtate conciſely one or 
two of Mr. Malone's objections. The firſt is, 
that the deed ſets out with informing us, that at 
the time at which the deed is dated, Shakſpeare 
had not yet returned into the country. The deed 
of mortgage in the next year (March 10th and 
11th, 1612-13) is adduced by Mr, Malone to in- 
validate the . poſition. On this head I have only 
to remark that the objection is not ſupported by 
the mortgage deed; becauſe the intervening year 
would have afforded Shakſpeare ample time for 
the retirement to which the critic refers. 

Then it 1s animadverted on, as en 
that the deed ſhould have opened in theſe words, 
« having found muche wickedneſs amongſt thoſe 
** of the lawe, &c.“ very unlikely ſays Mr. Ma- 
lone, that he ſhould have had ſo low an opinion 
of lawyers, - when he was in habits of friendſhip 
with ſeveral members of that profeſſion. What in- 
congruity and what inconſiſtency is there in this? 
Why does Mr. Malone infer, that becauſe our 

bard 
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bard had a few connexions in that profeſſion, ſor 
whom he had the higheſt eſteem and reſpect, he 
could not have entertained a general impreſſion 
againſt the ↄharacter of the body in general? The 
objector - ought to have known alſo, that there 
are a variety of paſſages in the works of Shak- 
ſpeare, in which he has put into the months of 
his perſonages many very ſevere and ſtriking ani- 
madverſions on the body, againſt which. Mr. Ma- 
lone thinks it impoſſible, thathe cad have inns 
1 any diſlike or prepoſſeſſion. 
Theſe are ſpecimens of his reaſonings upon 
— of truſt to Heminges, with which I ſup- 
poſe-the reader will be perfectly ſatisfied. He 
has indeed favoured us with many other obſerva- 
- tions, drawn from the armoury of antiquarian and 
legal reſearches, with which J ſhall not condeſcend 
to interfere. My purpoſe was not that of pur- 
ſuing Mr. Malone through all the dark avenues 
and ſubteraneous apartments of the gothick edifice 
of reaſoning, which he has erected with * infi- 
nite labour and diligence. 

Mr. Malone, p. 300, with reſpect to * child 
mentioned in the deed, to whoſe uſe the eight 
plays are appropriated, ſays that he. prefumes the 
te child to be Shakſpeare's god- ſon young William 
« D'Avenant; and © I fear,” fays he, “that I am 
«.anſwerable for his having been brought for- 


« ward,” 
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„ ward. So that the critie acknowledges hims 
ſelf guilty of what has not been laid to his charge, 
viz. of having brought a bantling into the world. 
I: ſincerely hope that Mr. Malone will have the 
grace to eraſe the confeſſion of the illicit and wan- 
ton ways of which he pleads guilty, in his future 
oditivns of Shakſpeare. " 

But decauſe I have not entered into all the 
abſtruſe arguments, in which he has bewildered 
himſelf and his readers, it would be an unfair in- 
ference to draw, that I have not ſucceeded in the 
object of this work, which was that of expoſing 
the greater part of the fallacies, errors, ſophiſms, 
and impertinent cavils with which he has attempted 
to impoſe on the world, in the ſhape of critical in- 
veſtigations. Let the topics I have ſelected, ſerve 
as a general ſpecimen of the ſtyle of his writing 
and the force of his arguments. Let the public 
judge by the articles I have examined, of the reſt 
of thoſe broken wares and mouldy nn, 
he has expoſed to ſale. | 

E have now finiſhed my obſervations on that 
part of Mr. Malone's work, which reſpects the 
deeds and documents. I ſhall now only treſpaſs 
on the patience of the reader, with a few remarks 
on the Lear and the Hamlet. 

Here the Critic: fets out with an ingenuous 
avowal of his being utterly diſqualified for the diF- 

cuſſt. .1 
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guſſion of the ſubject. He obſerves that he has 
not collated a ſingle line of the Lear, except one 
ſpeech; and that life would be too ſhort for the 
examination of ſuch traſh, when a ſingle glance is 
ſufficent to ſhew it to be 4 plain and palpable for- 
gery. Yet it might be imagined, that he whoſe 
whole life has been ſpent in the taſk, to the drud- 
gery of which he now takes ſuch an extraordinary 
averſion, would not have felt much repugnance to 
the minute and ſlender inquiries of collating, and 
exploring the paſſages on which he notwithſtanding: 
preſumes to give a deciſive, and oracular opinion. 
« Three words” ſays he, © will ſuffice on the ſub- 
« jet.” Yet theſe three words, multiplying. 
themſelves like the polypi, are made to fill nearly: 
twenty pages of his volume. | | 
4 As to the ſingle | paſſage he has ſeleQed, IL | 
* ſay a few words. | 0 
Ib. © Whats the matterre Sir.” - | 

. Leare; © Marke mee Ile tell the life and death I amme' 
« aſhamed thou haſt powerre to ſhake mye "manhood 
« thuſſe, that theſe hotte teares that breake fromme mee 
« perforce ſhould make worſe blaſts and foggs 
« onne the unnetennedere weundinges of a fatherres curſe 
« Fyſſ: playe thys part agayne Ile plucke ye oute and caſte 
„you with the waterres that you maye temperre claye.”? | 
Allowing. Mr. Malone the incorrectneſs of the 


ſpeech as ic good, I by no means admit it to be 
a fair 
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* mated. ”..u ot 
In the Gxth line, after the id fathers, cars is 
_ unqueſtionably ornitted, and in the next line n is 
an error inſtead of £yſſe, as it ſtands in the MS. 
Theſe are errors of tranſcription» for which 1 am 
rections will peruſe the paſſage, ham perſuaded that 
it will appear in a light totally different; if not a real 
emendation of the vulgar tet. 
But let me beſeech the reader to attend to the 
following lines in the MS (the ſpeech of Kent in 
the laſt ſcene), which Mr. Malone 0 chat 
any ſchool bay might W 50 gin 
Kente. . « Thank Sir butte I — thatte unknomne 
lande. 
c Thatte chaynes each Pilgrim faſte within its ſoyle 
& Bye livynge meine moſte ſhunn'd mouſte dreaded = 
te stille mye goode maſterre this ſame journey tooks 
« He calls me I amme contente and ſtrayght obeye 
0 Thenne fare welle worlde the buſye ſceane is done 
« Kente liv'd; mouſte true Rants. Mai mouſte lyke a 
N 4 manne,” *S | N 


1 


_ 


1 — — 3 lines, though 

1 cannot abſtain from remarking, that he who 

compares this emendation with the following ſpeech 
of Kent, as it exiſts in the other editions, 

| T I haue 
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bade 4 jobrtey Sir) ſhortly to g6z 
« LE ane DE 2 7. 
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and energy, muſt reſign all pretenfions to critical 
difcetnmentas well as poetical taſte. The above 
the:ſpecumen he has given us of his taſte and eru- 
dition, to ſuppoſe that Mr. Malone is not endued 
uith tlie ſtighteſt particle of either, than that the 
deſt ſcholars of the age Thould have given their 
ſaffrage in favor of lines, e ee 
might have written. 

We are next told, as an Desen to the Pa- 
pers, that the method of numbering the lines, is 
unauthorized by the uſage of Shakſpeare and the 
time in which he wrote. Here we have once 
more an unauthorized: allertion. Is Mr. Malone to 
impoſe the tenet of the Pythagorean School on his 
diſciples ? I every poſnion, which falls from his 
pen, to be received with implicit reverence, on 
matters of controverſy like the preſent? Has 
this gentleman in his poſſeſſion any of the original 
Ms of Shakfpeare; to ſhew tlie ſpecific uſage of 
dhe bard "in this 'reſpe@t?- If he has not, upon 
what ground does his inference reſt ? The fame 
ons os area will apply to the circumſtance of the 

Plays, 
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plays, having been written on one fide only of the 
paper. It may be further remarked, that at that 
time, theſe uſages muſt have been variable, and 
uncertain, and I would*obſerve- that as far as the 
latter objection goes it is invalid; beeauſe many 
of the MSS. in my poſſoſſion contain the writing 
on both ſides, which Mr. Malone poſitively aſſerts, 
the quality of the paper would not admit o. 
At the cloſe of theſe remarks, we are preſented 
with an argument, which it would ſurely perplex 
our modern Jogicians, and thoſe who are verſed in 
the prevailing forms of reaſoning, to analyze, and 
examine. The outworks being demoliſbed the 
« fort muſt ſurrender,” in plain Engliſh, -ha+ 
ving laid down in a maſs of accumulaced aſſertion, 
that the other writings, whether love letters, ad- 
dreſſes to his patron, or copies of verſes, are a 
collection of unintelligible nonſenſe, the Play of 
Vortigern, which he had not read, nor ſcen, nor 
examined, muſt be unintelligible nonſenſe like- 
wiſe. This is the new faſhioned ſyllogiſm, with 
which the garrulous commentator has finiſhed his 
obſervations an the ſubject of the amended plays, 
lately prefented to the world. I have adverted to 
it, chat the reader may ſee the uniform tenor of 
the learned gentleman's reaſoning, and obſerve 
the admirable correſpondence and unity of firuc- 
ture and deſign, that prevails through the whole 
TY of 
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of bis inquiry rom the fit c the laſt page of * 
a 12 a3 2162051 hie YON 

As to the eee of Shakſpeare 
= and the uncut two fifſt folios, ſarcaſtically al- 
luded to by Mr. Malone, I have nothing to remark 
farther, than that the communication was made to 
me by my ſon, and that all the information I ever 
received concerning them, reſts on his authority. 
As a proof of Mr. Malone's accuracy with reſpect 
to the facts advanced in his book, he talks (in a note), 
ol a letter in which Shakſpeare ſpeaks highly of 
Vortigern and inſiſts on a larger price for the copy- 
right of it than his bookſeller was willing to give 
him. On this I have to remark, that the letter 
alluded to, does not ſpecify: Vortigern, nor does 
it bear any appearance of its alluding to that play 
at all. This will ſerve for as good a ſpecimen of 


the critic's faculty of dreaming, as that with which 


he has favoured us at the concluſion of his volume, 
To ſhew the facility, with which an impoſture 
of this kind might be conducted, the critic. cites 
an inſtance of his own patience and labor, in 
the execution of a taſk which he preſeribed to him- 
ſelf, of copying out the whole poem of Romeus 
and Juliet, in three days. This however proves 
only what the laborious texture of Mr. Malone's 
mind is capable of ſuſtaining. It is a capacity 
which I do not mean to deny him in common, 

with 
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with every ſtationer's apprentice and clerk in the 
kingdom. With the ſame pains and diligence 
he might have copied the Iliad, without being 
able to interpret a ſingle character of the Greek 
language, or Euclid's works, without knowing a 
fingle propoſition in mathematics. But does this 
inſtance of perſevering dulneſs apply to the maſs 
of papers before us; in which not only manual 
induſtry, but manual dexterity, and identity of fic- 
tion, and no ordinary powers of mind are uni- 
formly diſplayed, upon the hypotheſis of its beiag 
an impoſture ? 

But this collection of remarks, Aas fo 
conjectures at length ſeems to approach its termi- 
nation. Mr. Malone has diſplayed all the varieties 
of the human faculty in the courſe of his enquiry: 
he has been the critic, the wit, the antiquary, 
the ſcholar, - the man of gallantry. But what 
ought to exhibit the ſingular dexterity of Mr. 
Malone in acting the ſeveral parts he has aſſumed. 
js the circumſtance that nature has denied him all 
the qualities requiſite for the taſk ; juſt as it would 
be a ſurpriſing feat of dexterity, if a man were to 
dance the rope without legs; for he is at once a 
critics without taſte, a poet without imagination, 
a ſcholar without learning, a wit without humour, 
an antiquary without the leaſt knowledge of anti- 
quity,” and a man of gallantry, witlout. | 
| But 
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But the art in which he poſſeſſes a tuly admi- 
rable faculty, is that of Dreaming. Over dreams 
he poſſeſſes an unlimited dominion; and he ſeems 
ke the God of Dreams in Virgil, ſurrounded with 
all the drowly powers and agents, which thronged 
in the eternal abode of ſilence and fleep. 
Aſter having tried the powers of his art in 
lulling his readers to ſleep, through the courſe of 
ſevetal hundred pages, he concludes with a ſong 
account of his own dream, which for the amuſe- 
ment of my readers, I 1 
and Examine. 

In Wanted An — by 
oy name of Wanley's Wonders of the little World, 
as well as in Quevedo's. celebrated viſions, we 
have many very remarkable ſtories of dreams. 
But the dream of Mr. Malone is ſo extraordinary, 
that it.out-wonders all the wonders, that ever were 
recorded in any book, whatever. Dreams are 
ſaid to be copies of our waking impreſſions. 
This dream is therefore the more wonderful, as it 
[cannot poſſibly be preſumed to be a copy of any 
waking impreſſion, that ever viſited the under- 
Reader, that he is tranſported to Parnaſſus, and ſit- 
ting as counſel for Shakſpeare, among Apollo and 
his nine Siſters II] and it is not to be ſuppoſed 


eee had ever any waking notions of 
making 
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making an excurſion to Parnaſſus, and he ls too 
modeſt and (deficient to obtrude himſelf into the 
ſociety of nine ladies, with! hot he has 15 fight 


an acquaintance. 
Then after a beautiful and fanciful deſcription 
of the immortal bards in Elyſtum, who it ſeems 
were employed in practiſing upon their fiddles, 
the dreamer at laſt finds out the great dramatic 
poet playing at bowk with Spencer, Suckling and 
Hales. What is more remarkable ſtil}, he find, 
him out by his reſemblance to 2 picture in the 
poſſefſion of the Duke of Chandos, „ three copies 
« of which ure in my poſſeſſion.” Here however, the 
dreatner has- forgot what one of his fraternity has 
fo fully proved with fo much ingenuity and learning, 
namely, that it Bears no reſemblance at all to the 
authentic engraving of Droeſhout, which has re- 
ceived” the teſtimony of Ben Jonſon. But that 
our immortal bard, who was the plaintiff in the 
ſuit, on the trial of which Mr. Malone was en- 
gaged as counſel, ſhould be playing a game at 
bowls, is another aſtoniſhing proof of the extraor- 
dinary gift of dreaming, with which the critic is 
endued. Virgil deſcribes the departed ſpirits in 
Elyſium as occupied in the concerns and amuſe- 
ments with which they were gratified when alive. 
But the peep of our critic into thoſe regions, will 
for the future correct the error of the antient my 
thology. 
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thalogy,: from, which. Virgil derived his nation, 
valeſs Mr. Malone., intends to gratify theaworld 
with, an tract to prove, from ſome of the dacuments 
in his poſſeſſion, that Shakſpeare, Suckling and 
bowls Or nine - pins. RG kevomm - 46 
Bur .perbaps, it is, quite as remarkable that 
Shakſpeare . ſhould, have #equired the aſſiſtance. of 
a counſel, to appear in his behalf before Apollo 
and, the Muſes z, and. that he-ſhould have ſent for 
Mr. Malone from the other world to undertake. his 
defence... It, it, was, neecflary the; cauſe; ſhould have 
been entruſted toscommentator, Apollo might have 
found, out a crowd, of critics, black letter com- 
pilers, and lexicographers, nay his old friends, 
Cotgraye. Minchen, Barret and, Phillips. But 
one might have thought that amongſt the ſa- 
gions, there would be no dearth of advocateg in 
the cauſe of ſo diſtinguiſhed à bard. Milton, 
Spenſer, Conley and Pope, would ſurely have 
deen called into court inſtead of Mr. Malone, to 
protect the violated rights and the ſacred reputa- 
ton of a member of their own corporation, who 
one would haye thought has, ſuffered. too much 
from the diſputes of critics and commentators, to 
tely much upon their efforts in his cauſe. 
Here I cloſe my obſervations on the dream of 
Mr. 
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Mr. Malone ; and in the courſe of this be 


I hope I ſhall have proved, that as a critic and a 


ſcholar, Mr. Malone is entitled to an equal degree 
of attention, whether he dreams or whether he 
is awake; 

And here 1 would-exhort the reader not to: 
confider me as an advocate for the authenticity of 
the controverted MSS. The taſk of refuting the 
reaſonings of Mr. Malone is diſtin& from that of 


ES eſtabliſhing either the affirmative or negative pro- 
pa'ſition on this doubrful and myſterious queſtion. | 


I wiſh to defend the cauſe of literature and of 
ſound / criticiſm, which are effectually wounded if 
dogmatic aſſertions, inſinuations, and miſrepre- 
ſentations are allowed to triumph over ſolid and 
ſubſtantial inveſtigation. It would be a labour 
infinitely above my ability, though the very at- 
tempt would ennoble the meaneſt capacity, melio- 
ridus humeris fuſtinendum, to deſtroy the ſpirit of 


vague and conjectural criticiſm, which has rava- 


ged the fields of poetry, imagination and ſcience. 
How far I have ſucceeded, is a point on which I 
ſhall not preſume to determine; and I cloſe the 
ſubje& with the ſatisfactory conſciouſneſs, that in 
appealing to the world, I have laid the merits of 
my cauſe, before that tribuna!, which will not 
ſuffer the voice of truth to be overwhelmed and 
extinguiſhed, 
F.7 N' F* 
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Tu E word Maſter, which Mr. Malone ws 
was never thus ſpelt in the time of Elizabeth, will 


be found in the title to © Forteſcue's new Book in 
Commendation of the Laws of England, printed in 
1599. Written in Latin by the learned and 
right honorable Maſter Forteſcue, Knt.” T“ 
__  Grafton's Chronicle, Printed in 1 569, has in the 

Epiſtle Dedicatory 00. Sir William Cecil, Knt. the 
Word, Mafterſhip and Maifter hip, thus * 
ently ſpelt in the ſame page. 
' For inſtances of double Chriſtian names, I am 

favored with the Oy ſince this work was 
printed. 

Henry Roger Boyle, died in 161 5: See Ly- 
ſon's London, Vol. 4, p. 365. 

. Eyton Jon Seymour: See Viſitation of 
Berkſhire. 

William Robards Smith, anno I 604, Blomfield 


Norfolk, Yol. 3, p. 584. 
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ERRATA. 


Page 31, line 8, for 1354, read 1534s 
32, — 18, for Cotrave, read Cotgrave. Bullekar, read Bullokar 
: ' and in Sherrwood, dele the ſecond r. 
35» laſt line but two, for in, read or to. 
36, — 10, for Cronicle, read Chronicle. 
43, — 21, after his work, read he ſays, 
61, — 16, for ſimiliar, reed ſimilar. 
3, for rationai, read rational. 


136, — 19, for Hubard read Hubbard. 
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